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A TALK WITH MY MINISTER. 


I suppose my minister — the Rev. Theodore Dunn — to 
be one of the very best in New England. If there is any- 
thing that I object to in him, it is his uncomfortable faith- 
fulness. But I have always taken his pointed discourses 
and his still more pointed personal exhortations in good 
part, as I know him to be the best friend I have, and an 
honest and thoroughly enthusiastic worker in his holy call- 
ing. A few weeks ago, I received a note from him, request- 
ing me to call at his study for private conversation upon an 
important topic. I was promptly at his door aj the time 
appointed, and spent a very pleasant evening with him. 
The special subject upon his mind was the importance of 
conducting all business enterprises upon Christian principles. 
I think he must have heard something of my connection 
with a fancy scheme which it is not necessary for me to 
mention here; but he had good-breeding, and said nothing 
about it. I could do nothing, of course, but accede to his 
excellent propositions, and bow to his exhortations. I may 
say, before going further, that he was entirely in the right, 
and that I hope his lesson has done me good. 
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After returning home, I thought the matter over. This 
was the seventh time he had sent for me, for the purpose of 
lecturing me. I had had some thoughts on the subject of 
religion which T had never expressed to him, and said to 
myself, “I will turn the tables ; I will send for the minister.” 
I gave no time for second thoughts, and despatched a note 
on the instant, requesting him to call at my office “for pri- 
vate conversation on the subject of religion,” on the follow- 
ing evening. I was in my office at the time appointed, and 
my minister came in sight as the clock struck seven. He 
greeted me cordially, but was evidently a little puzzled. 
He took the seat proffered him, threw open his overcoat, and 
in certain commonplace inquiries indicated his wish that I 
should commence the conversation. I felt a little awkward- 
ly in the position into which I had voluntarily thrown my- 
self ; but, determined to make the best of it, I assumed the 
censor and adviser, and opened. 

-“ Mr, Dunn,” said I, “you invited me to your house to 
talk to me, in your sacred capacity, of the importance of 
conducting business enterprises on Christian principles. I 
have invited you here to-night to talk to you on the impor- 
tance of conducting the Christian enterprise on business 
principles.” 

Mr. Dunn smiled good-naturedly, and bade me proceed. 

“. Well, sir,’ said I, “I am a business man, and have had 
in a somewhat active life considerable knowledge of great 
enterprises ; but I consider the Christian enterprise as the 
largest operation ever undertaken by human hands. It con- 
templates nothing less than the peaceful subjugation of a 
rebellious world to the forsaken rule of heaven, — the resto- 
ration of a degenerate race to purity and happiness.” 

“ But it is not man’s enterprise,” said Mr. Dunn. 

“Hear me through, sir. Moral forces, of varied nature 
and operation, and supernatural influences, as the most of 
us believe, enter into the prosecution of this enterprise ; but 
beyond these I recognize an element of business, — an 
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element inherent in everything which can legitimately be 
called an enterprise. An enterprise in any sense is a busi- 
ness enterprise in some sense, because it involves manage- 
ment and machinery. Christianity has its parish, its society, 
its officers and organizations of various sorts, its missionary 
associations, and its educational institutions. Is it not 
so ? ” 

Mr. Dunn simply bowed, and said, “ Go on.” 

“ To the management of the business department of the 
Christian enterprise are called such men as have the most 
practical business tact, — men who add to general intelli- 
gence, social position, piety, and zeal, that acquaintance with 
the men of the world, and that familiarity with the forms, 
details, and maxims of the world’s business, which will en- 
able them prudently and efficiently to perform their duties. 
This is a thing of men and money, and when money is 
short, and men are scarce, you will admit that manage- 
ment becomes a thing of great importance.” 

I saw that my visitor was becoming interested. He laid 
off his overcoat entirely, and drew his chair nearer to me. 

“ Now,” said I, resuming, “we must settle, at starting, ex- 
actly what the Christian enterprise is. Is it building up our 
church ?” 

“Ono!” replied Mr. Dunn; “certainly not.” 

“Ts it building up our sect?” 

“ Not by any means.” 

“ Well, suppose you tell me, in a few words, what it is,” 
I suggested, for the purpose of leaving the burden with him, 
and getting my premises. 

“ T should say,” replied my minister, “ to be concise, that 
the Christian enterprise is the enterprise of converting the 
world to Christ.” 

“ A good answer,” I responded. “I accept your defini- 
tion, for it is my own; and I knew you could give no other. 
Now, I am not going into theology at all. It is enough for 
me to know, that, eighteen hundred years ago, a remarkable 
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personage appeared, who was allied alike or in a degree to 
divinity and humanity, and who declared himself to be the 
Saviour of the human race. I will not differ with you, or 
with anybody else, as to how his salvation was to be con- 
ferred. I know that he possessed a supernal elevation of 
character, that he lived a spotless life, that he gave utter- 
ance to the noblest precepts and principles, that he was cru- 
cified by cruel men, and that he rose again. His great 
mission, announced beneath the conscious pulses of India’s 
stars, was that of the bearer of good-will to all mankind. 
The commission which he gave to his disciples was, ‘Go 
ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.” He began the enterprise, and intrusted its completion 
to the hands of his disciples. This is the enterprise which 
they have undertaken, the enterprise which you, Mr. Dunn, 
have defined. As I look at it, it is a grand, overruling, all- 
subordinating scheme. If its merits are equal to its preten- 
sions, there is not, under the whole heaven, any great work 
which should not be subordinate to this.” 

I had grown a little warm with my talk, and my minister 
smiled in his own pleasant way, and remarked that he 
thought I had mistaken my profession. I bade him wait 
until the conclusion before committing himself on that point. 
I then resumed. 

“In examining the operations of the propagators of Chris- 
tianity, I find that money stands as the basis of nearly all 
of them. Money builds the church, hires the minister, sends 
the missionary, prints the Bible, drops the tract, supports 
the colporteur, and furnishes the life-blood of all the Chris- 
tian charities. Without money, comparatively nothing can 
be done, and co-ordinately essential are men; for without 
ministers, and missionaries, and colporteurs, and printers, 
money, devoted to this enterprise, would be fruitless. The 
question is, therefore, as to how this money and these men 
are used? Can you think of an instance, Mr. Dunn, in 
which money has been misused ? ” 
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“] was just thinking,” he replied, “of the little town of 
Montford, up here, which has four church edifices and not a 
single minister.” 

“ Yes,” said I; “and there is Plum Orchard, just beyond 
Montford, which contains three ambitious-looking church 
edifices, with a poor minister in each,— very poor, I may 
say, in more than one sense. In Montford, sectarian zeal 
has actually exhausted all of the available means of Chris- 
tian effort, and, so far as I can learn, the town has not for 
years been the scene of the slightest Christian progress. 
There are four flocks there without a shepherd. Plum Or- 
chard contains twelve hundred inhabitants. Half of these 
do not attend church at all, partly because they have be- 
come disgusted with the sectarian strifes that have prevailed 
among the churches, but mostly because the preachers (poor 
men!) have no power over them. Of the remaining half, a 
moiety attend church in a thriving manufacturing village 
two miles distant, and three hundred are left to fight out 
the bootless battle, which keeps three inefficient leaders in 
commission, and does good to no one. Only the first case 


is an extreme one. Similar cases are found everywhere. . 


Now, Mr. Dunn, do you blame an unbelieving business 
world for laughing and scoffing at a spectacle like this ?” 

“ Very bad, very bad!” sighed my minister, with a sad 
face and shake of the head. 

“ Now, sir,” I resumed, “I am not going to say that this 
is not right, for I pretend to take nothing deeper than a busi- 
ness view of it. I am not going to say that it is not just as 
the Head of the Church would have it; but I must say, very 
decidedly, that, viewed in its business aspect, it is the most 
foolish, the most inexcusable, the most preposterous profli- 
gacy. The whole world cannot illustrate such another in- 
stance of the squandering of precious means by organized 
bands of sane business men. I say this in view of the fact 
which, in courtesy, I am bound to admit, that it is all done 
conscientiously, and for the simple purpose of pushing for- 
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ward, in the most efficient manner, the Christian enter- 
prise.” 

“We must have charity, sir,’ said Mr. Dunn, in a 
wounded tone. 

“ Charity!” I responded somewhat warmly, for I saw 
that he had not fully comprehended my meaning ; “ what 
has charity to do with it? I have impugned no man’s mo- 
tives. I am simply criticising a business operation. Let 
me illustrate. Suppose that I have a business which ex- 
tends throughout this State. I have an article to dispose of 
which should be in the hands of every man within its limits. 
I cannot visit every town and every man myself; therefore, 
I must avail myself of a system of offices and agencies. 
Proper agents being scarce, it becomes necessary for me to 
economize. What, therefore, shall be my policy? Evi- 
dently so to apportion my offices and agents as to bring the 
commodity I have to dispose of within the reach of all, if 
possible, — of the largest possible number, at least. I hold 
my agents strictly responsible to me for the manner in which 
they do my work. I require of them all to hold up their 
hands and swear to do it faithfully and well; not striving 
for precedence or monopoly, not seeking their own aggran- 
dizement, but laboring directly to-.forward my interests and 
advance my enterprise. This is a plajn business operation ; 
and, stripping the Christian enterprise of everything foreign 
to its business element, I place it by the side of that enter- 
prise as a just standard by which to judge it. Jesus Christ 
has something to dispose of to every individual of the hu- 
man race. In order to bring it to the knowledge of every 
individual, he has established a system of offices and agen- 
cies, and committed the work of extending them over the 
world to his people. He requires of every agent that he 
shall devote himself, with a single purpose, to the forward- 
ing of his great enterprise, —the conversion of the world. 
But his agencies, after the lapse of more than eighteen hun- 
dred years, have been established only upon a small portion 
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of the territory, and difficulties seem to clog the-path of 
their further progress. We find his followers, all of whom 
profess a supreme wish to forward his enterprise, disagree- 
ing upon some of the minor and non-essential details of the 
business, dividing themselves, and using up the money 
which he has committed to them in building a multitude 
of splendid and often rival offices, and retaining in each an 
agent, while a large portion of the field is entirely unpro- 
vided for. Shut up within the walls of a small partisan- 
ship, they seem to have lost sight of the great enterprise to 
which they have committed themselves; or, if they some- , 
times think of it, it is with a piteous lamentation over the 
hinderance of a cause in the way of which they have placed 
every possible business obstruction.” 

“We must have charity,” reiterated Mr. Dunn, moving 
uneasily in his chair. 

“ Now, my good sir,” I rejoined, “as you are determined 
to make me a censor of motives, rather than a critic of 
policy, I will not have the name without the game, — you 
know the old saying. So, when I say that the business 
part of the Christian enterprise is badly managed, I will 
say that, if a business of mine were managed thus, I should 
come to the conclusion that my agents care more for them- 


_ selves than they do for my business.” 


“T saw where you was coming,” replied Mr. Dunn, with 
his kind smile, for he was determined to make a sort of 
enemy of me before he could be complacent. 

“ Well, sir, you brought me here,” I replied. ‘ Now let 
me go on. It is a confessed and patent fact, that money is 
short and men are scarce. The call is uttered and echoed 
in every quarter of the world for more money and more 
men; but is it too much to say that enough of both have 
been squandered in the business management of the Chris- 
tian enterprise to have carried Christianity into every house- 
hold? The money expended in church edifices, and ineffi- 
cient governmental church establishments, and bootless and 
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worse than bootless controversies, and the upbuilding of 
rival sects, would have crowned every hill upon God’s foot- 
stool with a church edifice, and placed a Bible in every 
human hand. Further than this: if the men now commis- 
sioned to preach the Gospel were properly apportioned to 
the world’s population, millions would enjoy their ministra- 
tions who never heard the name of Jesus Christ pronounced, 
and never will. The towns in Christendom which feebly 
support, or thoroughly starve, two, three, or four ministers, 
when one is entirely adequate for them, are almost num- 
berless.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Dunn, “I believe that statement is true. 
I suppose I could preach to this whale town in which we 
live, as well as to my limited congregation.” 

“ Precisely, Mr. Dunn. Now do you suppose the busi- 
ness world around us here can look on and see how we 
manage, and not see the thriftlessness and inconsistency of 
the whole thing? And if this business world should hap- 
pen to conclude that men who profess what we do, and 
manage as we do, are not in earnest, would it compromise 
its reason and its common sense by it?” 

“ But I thought you to be a lover of art, and always glad 
to see fine church architecture,” responded Mr. Dunn, en- 
deavoring to shift the burden. 

“ You are entirely correct, —I wish the world were full of 
it; but I am talking now as a business man. I understand 
that a church is built with a supreme desire for the service 
of Christianity,—-as something which is to tell directly 
upon the Christian enterprise. It is a simple question of 
dollars and cents. Do one hundred thousand dollars, ex- 
pended upon a church edifice, half of which is devoted 
simply to ornamental art, exert over fifty thousand dollars 
in power toward the conversion of the world ?—for we 
must always come back to this definition of the great 
enterprise. This is what churches are built for, as I un- 
derstand it; and I ask whether, in this case, fifty thousand 
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dollars are not absolutely lost to the Christian enterprise ? 
Is there not within the bounds of Christendom enough of 
bricks and mortar, and mouldy marble, and costly spires, 
and flaming oriels, and gorgeous drapery, and luxurious up- 
holstery, and chiming bells, and deftly-chiselled stone, all 
dedicated nominally to the service of Heaven, to enrich the 
whole world with Christian light, were it economically dis- 
pensed ?” 

“There is undoubtedly something in what you have 
said,” replied my minister, “but I think not so much as 
you claim. And now, as you are so apt at tearing down, 
suppose you try your hand at building up.” 

“1 do not see that this is needful, for the remedy is indi- 
cated by the disease ; but if you wish it, I will do it will- 
ingly. As a business man, it will be impossible for me to 
judge of the relative importance of maintaining a certain 
truth or tenet, acknowledged to be non-essential, and the 
saving of a human soul. That is for you to do. I only 
take the enterprise in gross; and I say to you, as one of the 
managers of the Christian enterprise, that if you are su- 
premely devoted to that enterprise, if the great and only 
end you seek be to compass the salvation of the world, then 
you will spend your money and apportion your means in 
such a way that the enterprise shall feel their whole power. 
Here, for instance, in this town, we have four religious 
societies. These happen to be Episcopal, Congregational, 
suethodist, and Baptist. All these people expect to meet 
each other in heaven. They call themselves ‘ Evangelical 
Christians,’ thus acknowledging that non-essential differ- 
ences of belief keep them from thorough fraternization. 
These men are made a common Christian brotherhood by 
the common reception of what they deem to be the essen- 
tial truths of Christianity. One large church and one good 
pastor, like you, Mr. Dunn, would be sufficient for all these 
sects. Now, as they can agree upon the essential truths of 
Christianity, why may they not do so formally, and leave to 
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every man that Christian liberty of opinion upon the non- 
essentials which belongs to him, and which by right of 
public charter or private choice he will exercise under all 
circumstances. From my knowledge of human nature I 
might go further, and say that such an exhibition of united 
devotion to a great cause as this would be, and such a dem- 
onstration as it would furnish of the real, fraternal spirit 
of Christianity, would accomplish more for the Christian 
enterprise than the separate labors of the four sects could 
hope to accomplish in a quarter of a century.” 

“ My dear sir,” said my minister, warmly, and with tears 
brimming his eyes, “this is a beautiful dream of yours. I 
say it from my heart, I would gladly see it realized; but 
there are so many prejudices to overcome, — there are such 
different modes of thought and worship, — I do not see how 
we could come harmoniously together.” 

“ Ah! but, Mr. Dunn, I have only spoken on the suppo- 
sition that all prejudices had been subordinated — all parti- 
san feelings and non-essential opinions — to the Christian 
enterprise. I have only suggested such a management of 
the Lord’s business as I should insist upon if it were mine; 
and I repeat what I have said, in effect, before, that if, in 
the enterprise which I had supposed my own, I should find 
three or four offices in opposition to each other, in any form, 
carried on by as many agents, each claiming the preference, 
with no essential reason for difference, I should conclude 
that they cared more for themselves and their opinions than 
they did for my business. In the method of reform which 
I have suggested, I would liberate and render available a 
vast amount of idle capital, and I should find upon my 
hands a large corps of agents to be sent into such portions 
of the field as might be unsupplied. I would also divert 
the large annual outlay which it has cost to support these 
superfluous institutions into the maintenance of the new 
efforts incident to their transplantation.” 

“ This looks rational, however impracticable it may be,” 
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responded Mr. Dunn, half doubtfully. “But is this your 
whole plan?” 

“ Hardly the shell of it, Mr. Dunn. Are you weary?” 

“ Bless you, no!” replied my minister, pressing my hand. 
“T was only going to remark, that there would still be men 


-wanting.” 


“ Very well,” I replied. “I thank you for leading me to 
this point. Every year the religious press breathes out 
the stereotyped lamentation that only a few young men, 
comparatively with the wants of the world, are graduating 
at the theological seminaries. While young men by tens 
of thousands throng every avenue of trade, and press into 
every alley that leads to an avenue, and while the profes- 
sions of law and medicine are crowded with the ambitious 
and the talented, few adopt the noblest calling of all, and 
the Christian enterprise lags for lack of public laborers, 
Now I have yet to see the first branch of business in this 
country, or in any country, that cannot command as many 
men as it will pay for. I tell you that for money I can ob- 
tain men for any service under heaven, — any service that 
I would engage in, — good, Christian men, too. Money will 
send men into the eternal ice of the poles, under the fires of 
the equator, across snow-crowned mountains, and among 
savage beasts and savage men. What, by the way, is the 
amount of your salary, Mr. Dunn?” 

** Eight hundred dollars a year.” 

“ That is more than any other minister in this town en- 
joys, and it is just half the sum I pay my head-clerk. Now, 
be kind enough to tell me what is expected of a minister.” 

I had touched the right chord, and my minister rose to 
his feet, and gave it to me “ with an unction.” 

“It is required of a minister,” said he, “that he shall 
possess a first-class mind; that he shall spend ten of the 
best years of his life in that crucifixion of the flesh which 
efficient study necessitates; that, if poor, he shall carry into 
his field of labor a load of debt which will gall his shoulders 
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for years; that he shall withhold himself from other callings 
and all side schemes and sources of profit; that he shall 
write from two to three sermons each week, and preach 
them; that between Sabbath and Sabbath he shall attend 
two or three evening meetings; that he shall visit every 


family in his parish once’in six months; that he shall take’ 


the laboring oar in all the public charities; that he shall call 
upon the sick, and look after strangers, and officiate at 
funerals, and serve as a member of the school committee, 
and deliver one or two lectures before the village lyceum 
every season, and visit the sewing-circle, through the win- 
ter, — and —” 

“ And all,” I continued, rising also to my feet, for a sense 
of injustice was getting the better of me, “and all for a 
sum at which a modern railroad conductor would snap his 
fingers in contempt.” 

But Mr. Dunn was at home in this matter, and I was 
very glad to let him talk for me. 

J will not amend your conclusion of my sentence,” said 
my minister, smiling, “ though it is not exactly in my style. 
I will say, however, that a minister’s salary is usually ad- 
justed to the lowest current cost of living. In this way, he 
is allowed to lay up nothing for paying off his debts, furnish- 
ing his house, stocking and replenishing his library, educat- 
ing his children, and surrounding himself with the convenient 
and graceful externals of cultivated life. The pastor, en- 
feebled as he is by care and the preparatory studies through 
which he has passed, is required to be the hardest drudge 
in his parish. He is accepted as a laborer in the most im- 
portant calling that honors our poor humanity, he is loaded 
with responsibilities which call for more than human strength 
for their support, yet his scanty stipend is doled out to him 
more as if he were a dirty beggar, than a messenger from 
heaven, and the almoner of its choicest gifts.” 

Thus having honestly poured out his heart and his con- 
victions, my minister sat down. I resumed my seat also, 
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and, as I did so, I said, “ Mr. Dunn, is it to be wondered 
at that so few men can be found who are willing to enter 
upon a life like this? ” 

“ But, my dear sir, there are higher considerations,” said 
he, hastily recalling himself. “I declare it to be the highest 
evidence I have known of the benignly constraining power 
of Christianity, that so many men can be found who are 
willing to leave the brilliant paths —open to all—of honor, 
wealth, and fame, —to leave them with the dew of youth 
upon their brows, and their hearts bounding with the strong 
pulses of young manhood, and take this dusty road, parched 
with penury, thick-strewn with the thorns of ingratitude, and 


‘ thronged with humiliations, from the valley where it diverges 


from the world’s great track, to the heaven-touched hill where 
the weary feet strike upon the grateful golden pavement.” 

“ You are right, entirely right,” I responded; “and now 
I wish to say to you that I consider the Church, in its 
business capacity, an unjust and grinding master towards 
those whom it has called into its service. Its noble col- 
porteurs are not paid as well as hod-carriers, and you have 
told me feelingly how well its pastors are paid. And I 
say that, in a business point of view, the lamentation over 
the small supply of pastors in preparation is childish and 
contemptible, so long as the commonest business prin- 
ciples are disregarded in the endeavor to secure a larger 
supply. You speak of higher considerations. I grant that 
there are such considerations, for I have evidence of them 
in the fact that there are any ministers at all. But what 
have a church and religious society to do with those con- 
siderations in hiring a minister? If they find their candi- 
date an educated, sound, spirited, honest, and devoted man, 
they accept him, and enter into a business relation with 
him. They are a laboring, producing, trading congrega- 
tion, with all the avenues of wealth open to them. They 
have no right to ask him to give them one cent. In the 
salary they give him, it is their duty to yield him a full 
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share in their prosperity. Anything less than this makes 
him a menial, and does him injustice. Now it may be that 
ministers do not care anything about money, but I have 
noticed that our few well-paid pulpits never go begging 
for ministers. They are all undoubtedly exercised by other 
considerations, but as the Christian enterprise is a common 
one, the Church has no more right to require them to devote 
to it their life for higher considerations than money, than 
they have to demand money for higher considerations than 
their services. It is an even thing.” 

, “I recognize the intrinsic justice of your position,” re- 
sponded my minister, after a pause, “but I am afraid 
money enough could not be found to conduct the Christian 
enterprise in this manner.” 

“ But money enough is found to manage it badly,” I re- 
plied, ‘and I believe there is money enough to manage it 
well. I have yet to find the first worldly enterprise that 
promised safety for investments that did not command all 
the money necessary for its consummation. "Wherever the 
angels of promise and progress lead, money follows and 
does their bidding. It builds magnificent cities, and bridges 
rivers, and excavates canals, and constructs railroads, and 
levels mountains, and equips navies, and furnishes count- 
less hosts with the enginery of war. In its ready and pro- 
lific power, it often furnishes facilities for business before 
business demands them. The Christian world is flooded 
with wealth. There is money enough and to spare, and I 
very decidedly declare, that if, in the subordinate enterprises 
of Christian life, there is no lack of money, there can be 
none in the Christian enterprise itself, provided of course 
that Christians are sincere in their expressions of supreme 
devotion to that enterprise.” 

“ A new test of piety,” interpolated my minister. 

“‘ Perhaps so, but I cannot help it; because, as a business 
man, I know perfectly well that any enterprise in which large 
bodies of men feel a great and absorbing interest can com- 
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mand all the money which it requires. And now, when the 
business world sees the Christian world begging for money 
with which to forward its great enterprise, and counting its 
receipts by slowly accumulating thousands, what must be the 
impression of that business world in regard to the honesty 
and earnestness of that Christian world? Can it resist the 
quick conclusions of its acutely educated judgment? When 
it sees a body of men lauding a scheme or enterprise in 
which they will make no deeper investment than they feel 
obliged to make for decency’s sake, it calls it contemptu- 
ously ‘a bogus scheme.’ ” 

“You have a grain of truth in a bundle of sophistry, 
here,” replied Mr. Dunn. “It is true, and it is not true. 
The comparison which you institute between investments 
in human enterprises and the Christian enterprise is an 
illegitimate one.” 

“TI see where the trouble is,” I rejoined. “The result of 
the comparison is a wholesale conviction of the Church 
of the sin of hypocrisy ; but I will relieve that of its point by 
the charitable admission that these men are laboring under 
a hallucination. I believe they have entire consciousness of 
sincerity. Still, from my point of view, I can only decide 
as I have decided. As a business man, I know that the 
Christian world can command any amount of money it 
may be desirable to command for the prosecution of the 
Christian enterprise ; and I can only conclude that, if it fail 
to do it, it is because it has little confidence or little interest 
in it, 

“ But do you comprehend the severity of this judgment?” 
inquired Mr. Dunn, solemnly. 

“I do, sir, but I am not responsible for it. I cannot help 
it. You come to business men for money. Why should 
we help you to a penny, when you will not invest in your 
schemes yourselves? You remember how it was when 
our bank was chartered. We opened the subscription- 
books, and the stock was all taken in two hours. We 
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believed in our scheme; but you profess to regard religion 
as something better than money; you even admit that 
pastors should labor for higher considerations than money; 
and yet, when a subscription-book is opened for the ad- 
vancement of some special interest of the Christian enter- 
prise, Christians almost universally play shy of it, and obligg 
it to go painfully and pitifully begging for months.” 

As I concluded, my minister heaved a deep sigh. I feared 
he was becoming tired of the interview, and expressed the 
fear to him. He begged me to go on, however, and declared 
that his interest in my conversation had deepened from the 
first, although he felt sick and sad with the reflections awak- 
ened in the latter part of the discussion. 

“ We will leave the home field, then,” I resumed, “and 
change the current. I find, that, independent of carrying on 
the Christian enterprise within Christendom, there is a mis- 
sionary work, — a work of aggression upon the domains of 
heathenism. In this work the business department assumes 
an importance which it holds in no other section of the 
scheme of Christian propagandism. The organizations are 
larger and more powerful, heavier amounts of money are 
intrusted to them, and a more complicated system of ma- 
chinery is called into operation. Their operations are two- 
fold, comprising acquisition and diffusion, and rendering 
necessary a double set of machinery, — one to collect funds, 
and another to disburse and consume them. These organi- 
zations cannot be sustained without a considerable outlay 
of money, and the amount of money contributed for direct 
use in forwarding the Christian enterprise must be reduced 
by the amount necessary for carrying on the machinery of 
these organizations. This, in itself, is right, as every branch 
of business should be made to pay for itself. I find on 
examining this missionary field that it is occupied by a large 
number of organizations, all professedly laboring for the 
same object.” 

“ A blessed object it is, and may they all be prospered in 
it!” interrupted my minister. 
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“ Amen! say I; and I will say more than this. From the 
nature of the case, the grand end of Christian effort is kept 
more prominently in view in missionary dperations than in 
any other. Selfishness and partisanship are more thorough- 
ly subordinated. The work is one of measurably pure 
Christian benevolence. Not so much anxiety is felt for the 
propagation of sectarian views as in the home department 
of Christian labor. Accordingly, in some instances, we have 
a union of various organizations for the purpose of saving 
the expense of operating multiplied sets of machinery.” 

“ You like this, I suppose,” said Mr. Dunn. 

“ Entirely; and simply because it is the business way of 
doing things. You remember that a short time ago a trav- 
eller, in passing over the New York Central Railroad, from 
Albany to Buffalo, was obliged to purchase a long string of 
tickets which represented six or seven—more or less — 
railroad corporations. Each had its board of officers, its 
independent set of machinery, its separate engines, cars, and 
men. The business of these lines was to help the passenger 
on from Albany to Buffalo. Their interest was identical. 
So business men became aware that there was a great waste 
in the management. They therefore agreed to a grand 
scheme of consolidation, by which the whole track should 
come into the ownership of one corporation, and be placed 
under one board of management. This was the work of 
business men. Now these missionary corporations are the 
managers of roads that lead from earth to heaven; and, 
unlike the old railroad corporations, they keep up (to speak 
it reverently) entire routes of transit from one extreme to 
the other. In this thing, all Christians feel that it is of more 
importance that a heathen should come to a practical knowl- 
edge of the Christian life, than that that life should be ac- 
companied by any special sectarian views. What I wish 
to say, as a business man, is, that not a cent of money should 
be wasted in superfluous organizations and machinery, and 
that all these men who are carrying on this superfluous 
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machinery should be put directly into the aggressive field of 
operations, where men are so much wanted.” 

“T agree with you in the main, my friend,” said Mr. Dunn, 
drawing a long breath.’ 

“ Yet I only advise in the home field the policy which you 
approve in the foreign.” © ; 

“| know,” replied my minister; “but you do not compre- 
hend all the difficulties.” 

“ Who made the difficulties ?” 

“ Let us not go back to that,” said Mr. Dunn, smiling. 

“ Very well, I will goon. We have scattered here and 
there, over the land, petty societies, established for the ac- 
complishment of some minor, special ends. ‘There are some 
of these which must use nearly or quite all the funds they 
receive in sustaining themselves. Their agents occupy our 
pulpits, they haunt our houses; and as we do not know 
them, or the organizations which they represent, we regard 
it as a hardship to bestow our charities upon them. Speak- 
ing in a business way, a hat is a hat, and a human soul is a 
human soul, wherever found. If I have money to give for 
the benefit of a human soul, I choose to give it where it will 
tell directly upon that soul, and not to a man who will keep 
half of the sum to pay himself for getting it out of me. In 
other words, I would support that man as a missionary, and: 
thus give the heathen the benefit of his time and my money, 
rather than deprive the heathen entirely of the one and half 
of the other.” 

“Then you would kill all these societies, would you?” 

“T would do this: I would place the best business men 
at the head of our leading charities, and then, if they should 
fail to find these minor fields of sufficient promise to war- 
rant an outlay in their behalf, I should advise that they re- 
main uncultivated.” 

“ But I do not see,” said my minister, “‘ how you will avoid 
the necessity of keeping up a full corps of collectors. Every 
church must be approached with explanations and solicita- 
tions.” 
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“ Yes, but not necessarily by professional collectors. If 
Christians really feel the interest which they profess to feel 
| in missionary operations, they will need no explanations, — 
no annual posting up in missionary matters. A business 
man needs no such annual posting up in financial affairs. 
He reads the foreign news, the price-current, the daily con- 
dition of the money market, and everything which directly 
or indirectly bears upon his business. The Christian world 
has its Missionary Herald, and other publications, in which 
all the facts are stated weekly, monthly, or quarterly. Any 
man really interested in this enterprise, as every Christian 
professes to be, would of course read these publications with 
anxious avidity. The pastor does, at least; and I should 
greatly prefer, Mr. Dunn, to hear a missionary sermon from 
you, than the tedious harangues of a stranger. At any rate, 
if the Church is really interested in the missionary work, it 
will gladly assume the task of collecting its own funds, and 
thus turn into the direct channel of Christian effort the 
money now expended in supporting collections, and, with it, 
the collectors themselves.” ! 

Here Mr. Dunn took out his watch. 

“ Mr. Dunn, I accept the hint. I have bored you.’ 

“ Not at all, sir,’ replied the good-natured man. “I 
assure you that the act was involuntary. Go on.” 

“T think,” said I, resuming, “that there are but two 
points more which I care about touching to-night. We 
business men think a great deal of business honor. In the 
business world, a man who refuses to pay his just debts is 
accounted no better than a swindler. All confidence is 
withdrawn from him, and all business accommodations are 
refused to him wherever he is known. It is only last Sab- 
bath that you gave out a hymn which had in it this noble 
stanza : — 


‘ Were the whole realm of nature mine, 

That were an offering far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 

Demands my soul, my life, my all!’ 
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I noticed several eyes around me grow moist with its effect. 
I have no doubt that the whole church looked upon it as 
an eloquent expression of their indebtedness to their great 
Master. They mentally credited Heaven with an infinite 
benefit, and debited themselves with their entire spiritual, 
vital, and worldly estate. Now I, as a business man, see 
that the Christian acknowledges the receipt of this benefit, 
and in his covenant, or contract, agrees to make the utmost 
payment in his power. Mr, Dunn, you know I mean no 
irreverence when I say that the Church has not treated 
Jesus Christ with anything like the business punctilio which 
it exercises towards and exacts of its neighbors, and that, if 
Jesus Christ were the manager of a bank, every obligation 
the members have given would have passed to protest long 
ago. Ido not pretend to canvass moral obligations, and I 
will only add, that when the Christian enterprise shall re- 
ceive all the men and all the money pledged to it by con- 
tract, when Christians shall discharge their plain business 
obligations, voluntarily assumed, and long over-due, there 
will be no lack of agents or of means for carrying the 
Christian enterprise to the grand consummation which 
awaits it.” 

“This is a new view,” said my minister, with enthu- 
siasm, “and should be urged from the pulpit. It must 
be effective.” 

“ You are welcome to it,” I replied. 

“ And is my lesson concluded ?” 

“Not quite. I wish to add that business men, in their 
steady look-out for the main chance, are always on the 
alert for any incidental or side schemes of profit or advan- 
tage that may present themselves. In the Christian enter- 
prise, or among its results, there is such a thing recognized 
as Christian brotherhood. It ought to be the best and 
purest relation which can exist between man and man, 
and, if fully realized, certain material benefits would be 
sure to result from it.” 
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“ What, for instance ?” 

“ Well, you know that, for the purpose of securing bene- 
fits that would naturally flow from a genuine Christian 
brotherhood, various special organizations have been estab- 
lished, such as the Free Masons and the Odd Fellows. 
Suppose I were in New Orleans, or London, and should 
fall sick. Suppose, also, that I were a member of your 
church, and also a Mason. Should I call upon a member 
of the church first in order to secure care and aid?” 

My minister blushed, and did not reply. 

“ You know I should not. Now I say that there is a very 
large class of minds which judge of the soundness of a prin- 
ciple by the character of the action it inspires. To such a 
class as this, which organization — the Church or the Lodge 
— would seem to possess within it the most powerful prin- 
ciple of practical fraternity ?” 

“ But, my dear sir,” said Mr. Dunn warmly, “these so- 
cieties have nothing good in them that they did not take 
from Christianity.” 

“ That is it exactly. They have stolen your capital. As 
a business man, I say that Christianity cannot afford to 
render necessary or desirable a set of organizations which 
tend to throw it into disrepute, by doing the work which it 
is the duty of the Church todo. Were I to undertake a 
large business, and attempt to manage it in all its details, 
and so far fail in one of them that another should spring 
up, and take it out of my hands, and execute it better than 
I had ever executed it, I should not only feel personally 
humiliated, but I should feel that my whole business had 
been wounded. I say, then, that the prosecutors of the 
Christian enterprise cannot afford to be surpassed by any 
other organization in the practical results which flow from 
the brotherhood it establishes. And now, if you will allow 
me to finish at a breath, I will add that this same business 
view of brotherhoods applies with equal force to all the 
organizations formed to do the work which the Church 
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neglects to do. Various societies of reform that have 
sprung up in the past have found their birth in the quick 
sensibilities of men who have had no connection with the 
Church, and who, in carrying them forward, have met with 
so much immobility in, or absolute opposition from, the 
Church, that they have become impatient and disgusted, 
so far, in some instances, as to become open enemies of 
the Church, and even of the Bible itself. I say that the 
Christian enterprise cannot afford this. Every good prin- 
ciple, or purpose, which is involved in these side schemes, 
is taken from Christianity; but Christianity, while furnish- 
ing capital for these schemes, loses not only the capital, but 
the credit of using it, and often has the misfortune to see 
its thankless beneficiaries turning against it. I say such 
management as this is ruinous.” . 

“ Management, management, management!” exclaimed 
Mr. Dunn, rising to his feet, and taking his hat from the 
table, —“ nothing but management.” 

“ My good sir, what do you mean?” 

“T mean this, that your constant association of manage- 
ment with the Christian enterprise is repugnant to my ideas 
of the nature of that enterprise. The Christian enterprise 
is heaven-born. It has inherent, irresistible strength, and 
God is with it! It must win its way, if its facts and its 
principles be proclaimed; and because that in it are the 
wisdom and the power of God, it does not need the aid of 
such small management as we apply to our business affairs, 
— still less the aid of that power which the cunning tactician 
employs in other and les: wo: thy fields of operation.” 

“I honor the sensitiveness and sensibility in which your 
words originate,” I replied; “but I join issue with you. 
There is nothing more dangerous to any enterprise, than 
an overweening confidence in its strength. Now, my good 
sir, against a good cause, interest, lust, and malice manage, 
and when they crush it, as they have crushed many good 
causes, they crush it by management. They cannot oppose 
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it on its merits, and they therefore avoid its issues. But 
all the power which a good cause possesses within itself re- 
sides in its issues. If its opponents be not brought to meet 
these, it is powerless. Here is where management becomes 
necessary to meet management, and the nature of the cause 
and the nature of the opposition will determine the nature 
of the management.” 

“ But this has nothing to do with business, — we were 
talking of business management.” 

*T am coming to that. The strictly business manage- 
ment stands upon a different basis. No matter how good 
or how strong a cause may be, the scheme of its propa- 
gation necessarily has its business department, which, being 
independent of the cause itself, in the fact that it is incident 
to all organized human action, must be conducted on busi- 
ness principles. I therefore say that there is nothing more 
dangerous to a cause, than that degree of confidence in its 
strength which makes it responsible for more power than 
resides in its issues, and leads to the abandonment of de- 
partments of labor essential to its success, — departments 
only legitimately to be operated by human sagacity and 
human prudence.” 

As I closed my last sentence, the clock struck nine. I 
felt ashamed for having detained my good friend so long, 
and apologized, not only for this, but for the almost disre- 
spectful act of calling him to me. He said that no apology 
was needed, that I had given him food for thought for many 
days, and that I must not be surprised to see a portion of 
my thoughts reproduced in the pulpit, with such modifica- 
tions as reflection might suggest. I helped him on with his 
overcoat, and he left the door in a brown study. 

About three weeks afterwards he called upon me, and 
desired me to remain at home on the approaching Sabbath 
morning, as he should use so many of my thoughts in his dis- 
course that it would embarrass him to have me present. 1 
acceded to the request, on the condition that he would give 
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me his sermon to peruse after its delivery. This he agreed 
to, and the arrangement was fulfilled in all its parts. 

The sacred text upon which he founded his discourse was 
this: “For the children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light.” It was an eloquent 
performance. All my views had been modified somewhat, 
by passing through the medium of a more spiritual mind ; 
but they had not been shorn of their power. The closing 
paragraphs impressed me as powerful and eloquent, and I 
trust that their author will take no offence at my. purloining 
them and publishing them here. 

“J see the Christian enterprise only feebly aggressive, 
pushing on laboriously here and there, and counting its 
gains slowly, while the great worldly enterprises among 
which it floats dash proudly before the wind with all sails 
set, until they ride, stanch and trim, in the harbors for 
which their owners destined them. Think you that in a 
world of business like this any enterprise can succeed that 
is not managed in a business manner? Why should the 
children of this world be wiser in their generation than the 
children of light? Why will the latter vainly call upon 
God to work miracles in their behalf, while refusing to apply 
to the Christian enterprise those simple, common-sense rules 
of policy and action, without which (they well know) their 
own business would fall into irretrievable ruin? What 
sight more pitiable can there be, than a band of mistaken 
Christians, praying Heaven for help in favor of a cause the 
laws of whose progress they utterly ignore or positively 
transgress ? 

“ Incidentally our discussion has touched something deep- 
er than this. Heaven has chosen the weak things of this 
world to confound the things which are mighty; and the 
business test which we have applied to the Christian enter- 
prise, and its managers and management, low and subordi- 
nate as it is, has reached down into the great Christian 
heart, and tried its sincerity. It has shown plainly, if it has 
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shown anything, that the real nature of the claims of Chris- 


tianity is but feebly realized by its professors. It has 
shown that Christians are repudiators of their acknowledged 
debts, and that behind all this business delinquency and dis- 
honor there must be a torpor of moral sensibility and a lack 
of moral honesty, sufficient, but for the upholding arm of a 
pitying Heaven, to crush the Christian enterprise into the 
dust. 

“ As I look out upon the field of Christian labor, I see 
nothing harder to accomplish than what has been accom- 
plished already. There is not a difficulty there which, in 
the progress of the enterprise, has not been many times 
surmounted. ‘ The entire practicability of the Christian en- 
terprise has been demonstrated by the work already done. 
The Christianization of mind is not a more difficult process 
now, than it has been in the past. If, therefore, the great 
difficulties in the path of the Christian enterprise do not 
exist in the field through which it passes, where do they 
exist, where can they exist, save among those who are car- 
rying it on? 


“TI feel oppressed and humiliated by the secondary posi- | 


tion which the great enterprise to which I have devoted 
myself is allowed to occupy among the teeming enterprises 
of the world. Iam ashamed that there is no more practical 
sagacity manifested in its management, and that even the 
readiness and freeness of the grace of God is called in ques- 
tion to account for a barren adversity of results, for which 
the Christian world is alone responsible. 

“ Every interest of man calls for the efficient prosecution 
of this enterprise and its speediest completion. The moral 
and intellectual health and the redemption of a race are in- 
volved in it. "Whatever of blessing there may be in wealth, 
whatever of honor and purity there may be in politics, what- 
ever of sweetness there may be in family and social rela- 
tions, whatever of worth there may be in manhood and 
womanhood, whatever of dignity and true joy there may be 
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in worldly pursuits, whatever of glory and of grace there 
may be in the wide range of human action, depends upon 
results which this enterprise shall achieve for mankind. It 
should be broad, instinct with action, heaven-reflecting, and 
world-embracing like the sea. Upon its billowy bosom the 
navies of all lands should ride. The keel of every human 
enterprise should be sunk deep in its waters, and every sail 
should be filled fully and steadily by the benign breezes that 
sweep over its surface. It should only break against great 
continents of Christian life or islands of human happiness, 
kissing their feet in the tidal throb of its heaven-born im- 
pulse, tempering the fervors of Prosperity’s summer, melio- 
rating the regions of Adversity’s winter, and binding the 
. nations in peaceful communion through the medium of its 
flexible and universal element. The world cannot live with- 
out this enterprise. Wherever upon its surface a true civili- 
zation has lifted its head above the dead level of barbarism, 
there you may trace the footsteps of the Christian enter- 
prise. Wherever the divine in man has conquered the brute, 
there has stood the messenger of heavenly truth. 

“ What is true of the past will prove true in the future. 
Thus, then, the world’s destiny and the world’s hope are in the 
Christian enterprise. And how is that enterprise managed ? 
What progress is it making? In this view, how pitiful and 
contemptible, nay, how sinful and how damnable, become 
the strifes of words, the wars of sects, the dumb formalities, 
the droning imbecilities, the treasure-sacrificing ostentations, 
and the niggardly meannesses of the great mass of those 
who have in charge this heavenly enterprise! May the day 
soon dawn, when the great object of Christian labor — the 
conversion of the world — shall reconcile all differences, 
unite all hearts and hands, and lead on victoriously to the 
consummation of a scheme which had its birth in the bosom 
of God’s great benevolence, and shall find its issue in uni- 
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versal joy! 
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TRUE PRINCIPLE OF SEEKING EVIDENCE FOR THE 
BEING OF A GOD. 


“ We murder to dissect.” 


Generous impulses are significant of relations which in- 
dividuals sustain to their race; and they are always recog- 
nized as the noblest by the common sense of mankind. 
Even ambition for posthumous fame, though it is of selfish 
reference, has been numbered among generous passions, 
because it acknowledges the wide horizon of the race. 

. But there are many impulses higher and purer than love 
of fame. There are men, who, thoughtless of themselves, 
work out ideas of beauty in forms of art, which are to be to 
mankind “a joy for ever.” Others spend their lives labori- 
ously in demonstrating laws of nature, which a finer than 
ordinary insight has enabled them to read in the stars of 
heaven, or in the depths of the earth, — among all objects of 
sense, or in the reflective mind of man. All these persons 
evince a deep sense of relation to their race. For the forms 
of art and the demonstrations of science are essentially 
communications. The reserved Michel Angelo towers above 
the men of his generation, in his gigantic sculpture, fresco, 
and architecture, that, even if unconscious personally of 
the purpose, he may greet and ennoble his fellows across 
centuries of time. And Lord Bacon, in his last will, be- 
queathes his labors, and appeals to the understanding and 
sympathy of men “after some ages,” with a human sensi- 
bility and religious faith that touch the heart of his latest 
readers. 

There is also another class of men, absorbed in an order 
of truths which might, at first sight, be thought to be more 
strictly sequestered to the individual soul of the recipient, 
than the beauty and the law which shine upon man from or 
through the material universe. This order of truths has 
ever claimed and received the_name of divine, and given to 
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the recipients of them the designation of saints. But 
though the condition of apprehending these truths is always 
recognized to be the ignoring of all that distinguishes one 
soul from another, even of that classification into good and 
evil which is the necessary consequence of any activity of 
the moral nature,— for in absolute humility of soul is to 
be found the vestibule of Divine illumination, according to 
those who declare themselves to have it, — yet there are no 
impulses that have ever manifested themselves in men, 
which have more irresistibly and more widely communi- 
cated themselves than these. Indeed, it has always been 
recognized as an indispensable condition of retaining Divine 
illumination, that the truths revealed shall be expressed to 
the brethren in works, or imparted in words, with a com- 
pletely impartial sentiment, —the impartiality being not of 
indifference, but of love. 

The histories of all the great religious movements, which 
have also been the master movements of humanity, involv- 
ing the most far and deep-reaching consequences, are illus- 
trations of this. Not merely the prophets of the Hebrews 
are self-conscious messengers. The old prophets of the 
Vesatir, as they come in uninterrupted succession, from 
the great Abud to Zertusht, communicate “ the religion which 
they receive.” And even Confucius, the practical, while he 
is praising silence as the only true attitude of man to God, 
saying, “ As for me, I will never speak any more,” says it 
in words to all subsequent ages of men, before he forecloses 
spoken prayer, as well as in the system of human culture 
that he established, and which consists of the forms of social 
morality merely. Consider, too, the last Indian Buddha. 
In the sixth century before Christ appeared a youth in one 
of the upper castes of Hindostan, who undertook to preach 
“deliverance from the wheel of transmigration” to gods 
and men. The boon, the salvation he preached, was ulti- 
mate annihilation! The Brahminical doctrine of absorption 
in divinity, again to go forth into individual form oblivious 
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of former existences, involved not enough of personal self- 
sacrifice to meet the demands of an energy of will that 
was itself doubtless the reaction of a soul disgusted with 
the character of life around him, which was the sensuous 
counterpart of the vicious abstractions of Brahminism ; and, 
wearied with the thought of the circulations of the coming 
eternity, nothing short of the destruction of the universe, 
material and spiritual, could give rest to his imagination, 
or quiet his conscience. The tradition is,— and the rock 
monuments of Ellora and Elephantis bear witness to it, — 
that the force he awakened by his preaching and command- 
ed for his purposes, carried all before it.* Even the stupen- 
dous Brahminical hierarchy, with its polygamy, and the 
whole system of castes pertaining thereto, went down for 
the time being, and the Buddhist priests, in their celibacy 
and poverty, took its place throughout Hindostan also. Gods 
and men, reduced to one dead level of humility, as alike 
guilty of the primal crime of Maya (or outward existence), 
were at once legislated for. And hence originated that ex- 
traordinary system of working for merit-marks, to be re- 
deemed by gifts of annihilation, which Malcolm and other 
travellers in India describe as devouring the principle of 
human freedom, and lying as a ghastly mask upon the 
largest portion of the human race. For the Buddhist ritual 
is now a formalism merely. Where it has not been thrown 
off by the recuperative energy of the passions, which have 
restored Brahminism to its old seats, the life of the nations 
has died out beneath it, and left visible a great gulf, whose 
emptiness is the more manifest from the fact that the rites 
themselves are a puppet-show of all human moralities. They 
do the kindest and loveliest deeds in the most lifeless and 
mechanical manner, obeying a traditionary custom instead 
of an inward law. But a great day of life it must have 
had, in the time of its founder, who would never have con- 





* Though these were Brahminical temples at first, the sculptures on their 
walls, which are the most recent and beautiful, are the life of the coming Buddh. 


16* 
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ceived his enterprise, had he not felt his relations to be 
bounded only by the bounds of being itself. He preached 
deliverance from the wheel of transmigration to gods as 
well as men. 
. To come down from the ages of tradition to those of 
recorded history, and passing by the publication of Chris- 
tianity, which we will not speak of at this stage, the annals 
of the Roman Catholic Church abound also in records of 
the fact, that faith in the vision of God and the possible 
union of man with the Ineffable (will the soul but merge 
all its conscious powers in one act of submission) is equally 
fruitful of cosmopolitan impulse. The saint of the Catholic 
Church has been, in some form, nearly always the benefac- 
tor of the sick and the miserable, or of the ignorant and 
tempted ; for, if there was a limit placed to his intellect- 
ual discursiveness, spiritual curiosity, and individual affec- 
tions, there was none to his compassionate activity. And 
the Protestant saint—the Luther, the George Fox, the 
Wesley — musi tell the secret of his soul, as a Gospel of 
glad tidings to “ the just and the unjust,” upon whom the 
equal rain falls. “ Here stand I! I can no otherwise. God 
help me!” “ Woe be unto me,” exclaim one and all, with 
Paul the Apostle to the Gentiles at their head, “if I preach 
not the Gospel of Christ!” 

If it is maintained that the Buddhist movement was a 
strong delusion, or false direction, as it truly may be proved ; 
and that all the theosophic experiences that may be collected 
from the history of all religions, whether ethnic or Christian, 
are all delusions that reason wholly disowns, (which is, how- 
ever, disputable,) — yet it cannot be denied that such facts 
of human history have transpired, and that they signify 
something of the nature and relations of men. And is it 
not the least that can be derived from them, to deduce 
that all men are related to each other by some common re- 
lation to the source of their being; and the more general 
this relation, and the more unrecognizable by individual 
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affections, the stronger are the impulses which arise there- 
from towards communication, and the more effective their 
instinct, or inspiration, whichever it may be? If this is so, 
it affords an explanation of the following advertisement, 
taken from the London Atheneum of 1850. “A gentle- 
man, dying in 1774, left a sum of money to serve as a fund, 
whose interest, once in forty years, should be appropriated 
for two premiums, to be offered for the two best theological 
essays, to be written on the following theme: The evi- 
dence that there is a Being all powerful, wise, and good, by 
whom everything exists; and particularly to obviate diffi- 
culties regarding the wisdom and goodness of the Deity ; — 
in the first place, from considerations independent of written 
revelation; and, in the second place, from the revelation of 
the Lord Jesus ; and from the whole to point out the infer- 
ences the most necessary for and useful to mankind.” 

This act has nothing in it to excite a suspicion of delu- 
sion. Calm as reason, it yet manifests a recognition and 
love of humanity as extensive as the unpremeditated im- 
pulse of the artist, naturalist, or theosophist. It not only 
shows a conviction, in the testator’s own mind, of the ex- . 
istence and character of God, as a Being wise, powerful, 
and good, but a corresponding persuasion, that from this 
truth flow “inferences most necessary and useful to man- 
kind.” It is not a cold act of reason, but charity in the 
force of passion, strong in death and triumphant over the 
grave. It prompts a sublime deed, for it provides for hand- 
ing down his own faith of God with us from generation to 
generation, as a torch perpetually augmented in brilliancy. 
It invokes from each generation the highest expression of 
its thought to the coming generations. It is an act of the 
understanding also, — of the practical no less than the specu- 
lative reason. The testator’s faith in the truth in question 
was not only love, but wisdom and power. The means he 
uses is just that which saints and philosophers have gen- 
erally disdained, it being the representative of material 
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good; and the love of it, according to the practical St. 
James, being the root of all evil. Our philosophic saint 
turns this common stumbling-block into a stepping-stone, 
and makes out of money a body for his spirit, whereby the 
latter shall act in this sphere, to the highest issues, after he 
has personally departed. Death itself may not baffle him 
who can make of the root of all evil a means of perpetually 
renewed good in all coming time. 

Finally, the deed shows a forecasting wisdom. For it is 
certainly true, that if God exists, though he may be appre- 
hensible by man, he is not comprehensible, except as it were 
progressively. He exists to the spirit of man transcenden- 
tally objective, as the stars exist materially objective to our 
senses (for we cannot measure with our understanding their 
distances). Any man’s conception of God, like the image 
of the star upon the retina of the eye, is subjective, and 
consequently false; but, unlike the stars to the senses, God 
is in living union with, and creative of, the spirit that appre- 
hends him; and consequently, the false conception continu- 
ally dies a natural death, and a truer conception naturally 
succeeds, unless the spirit stagnates on the lower stage. 
Spiritual stagnation engenders in the intellectual order 
atheism, as in the moral order it engenders evil. And it is 
because human conception always stops short, in conse- 
quence of some degree of this stagnation, that every age 
has its own form of infidelity, and consequently that every 
generation needs to make a new statement of the being of 
God. The testator saw this, and provided for it. 

The bequest was made in 1774,— an age of atheism, 
developed by the false direction of Christendom, which was 
initiated by Constantine’s profane endeavor to hold up the 
ark of the Lord with material hands. Not in the opus ope- 
ratum of the past did the testator see the foundations of 
the faith that is saving, because, by reason of its recogniz- 
able relations to the living God, it is creative; but in THE 
INSTANT LIFE which must state itself anew in every gen- 
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eration. To assure this faith, the dead must be left to bury 
their dead, and the way, the truth, and the life must be sought 
and followed; which is ever to seek the Son of God in the 
Son of Man;—or, to be more general, if less forcible in 
our expression, the Being of God may not be found in the 
traces of the foregone spirit in nature, but in the spirit 
INSTANT IN MAN HIMSELF, nature’s secret being not in na- 
ture, but in man. 

Man must be proved to have his specific life from the 
Infinite, of whose reality nature is a dead witness, and 
somewhat which is not nature, THE MIND OF MAN, is a 
living witness. “In the mouth of two witnesses shall every- 
thing be established.” If there are organic laws of crea- 
tion, which are independent of the volitions of individual 
men, and which yet execute themselves by means of man’s 
activity when he is ignorant of them, and sometimes in 
spite of his individual opposition, these laws are certainly 
more than man, and the unity of their tendency with his 
genius shows a Being above him, with intelligence and 
will. The material world is a witness of God’s having 
passed by ; for it is a passive obedience to his laws, but it 
is a dead corpse; yea, even the plant and animal are dead, 
when we compare what we call their life with life conscious 
* to itself, that is, Spirit. But the objectivity of matter to 
our senses proves that a Greater Life, which could afford 
to leave it in time and space, is real. The material world 
is the sepulchre of new stone in which the Lord lay. 
When it is peered into, by living men, for their Lord, a 
voice of revelation cries, “ Why seek ye the living among 
the dead? Behold! he is not here; heisrisen!” Yes, risen! 
and man is the Galilee into which he has gone! Let us 
_ go to man, then, and ask what are his relations to God and 
to matter; and this will be learning what man does, in 
spite of individual impulse and purpose, — the great laws of 
his speech, of his song, of his thought, of the art by which 
he subjugates nature, of his organization of society, as 
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this is recorded, not by historians, but by history ; and we 
shall not fail to see that, immanent in all this action, 
‘*There ’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Roughhew them how we will.” 

The consideration of the principle of Mr. Burnet’s will is 
not irrelevant to this object. The identity of impulse and 
scope, of that action of an obscure individual with im- 
pulses that have given rise to the widest action of genera- 
tions, serves to complete the circle of presumptive evi- 
dence that there is a unity of the race of mankind as to 
the spirit, an instinc “e sense of community of interest, in 
its most remote individuals. And this, in its turn, is pre- 
sumptive evidence that there is one Being by whom all 
men exist, who is infinite in power, wisdom, and good- 
ness, and who keeps men in relation with things, each 
other, and himself, by conscious intention and love. This 
community of feeling and thought implies unity of source 
and object. If this community of feeling is enjoyment, 
it implies that the objective unity is the Being of Love; if 
it is enlightenment, it implies that the objective unity is 
substantive wisdom; if it is power, it implies that the 
Being of Love acts according to wisdom, in a self-conscious 
personality ; the worship of which,—as the effluence of 
wisdom and love,— perfects our own personality as a 
more and more adequate mirror of the Ineffable Persona 
PERSONARUM. 











“0 LOVE, SO LONG AS THOU CANST LOVE.” 


FROM THE GERMAN OF FREILIGRATH. 


O LOVE, so long as thou canst love! 
O love, so long as love thou mayst! 


The hour draws nigh, — the hour draws nigh, 


When thou, by graves, shalt sorrow taste! 


And see thou that thy heart doth glow 
And hold love’s tender, genial heat, 
While yet another loving heart 

In warm response to thine shall beat! 


And whoso shuts his breast to thee, 
Do all thou canst his heart to bless! 
Give not his cup one drop of woe, 
His life one hour of bitterness. 


And oh! guard well thy treacherous tongue! 
How soon the bitter word is spoke ! 

O God, ’t was not in malice meant, — 

But ah ! thy brother’s heart is broke! 


O love, so long as love thou canst ! 
O love, so long as love thou mayst! 


The hour draws nigh, — the hour draws nigh, 


When thou, by graves, such woe shalt taste ! 


Then shalt thou kneel beside the mound, 
And hide thine eyes, with weeping sore, 
Beneath the churchyard grass that waves 
Above the form they see no more. 


And thou shalt say: Look Jown on me, 
Who on thy grave my anguish vent! 
Forgive me, that I gave thee pain! 

O God, ’t was not in malice meant ! 
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“QO LOVE, SO LONG AS THOU CANST LOVE!” 
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But he meets not thy fond embrace, 

He sees not, hears not, in the grave ; 
The mouth that kissed thee oft, no more 
Can say, I long ago forgave! 


He did so, has forgiven thee long, 
Yet many a scalding tear-drop fell 
For thee and for thy bitter word ; — 
But hush! he slumbers, he is well! 


O love, so long as thou canst love ! 
O love, so long as love thou mayst ! 
The hour draws on, —the hour draws on, 
When thou, by graves, shalt sorrow taste ! 


NATURE’S EARNEST EXPECTATION. 


THERE are in the constitutional elements and impulses of 
our race, anxious, though vague, expectations of a change 
from their present state-of wnhappiness to one of superlative 
pleasure. Not only in Christendom, but everywhere, there 
is a vague, indefinable impression on the human mind of a 
glorious future elevation and enlargement from the present 
degraded, suffering state ;— a hope‘ul but shadowy expecta- 
tion, as the mind looks forth on life’s troubled waters, with 
its lowering skies, its threatening clouds, and fearful tem- 
pests, of the milder skies and brighter days of a halcyon 
period ; — in fine, a floating anticipation of a perfection and 
bliss like that to be manifested in the sons of God. 

This is seen in man’s dread of annihilation. But few be- 
lieve death to be an eternal sleep. But few of these few 
are there whose infidelity is not scattered to the four winds 
as they come to meet death’s solemn realities. And though 
their present state is one of misery and disquietude, with 
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what a deep, instinctive dread do they shrink back at 
thoughts of ending their existence in the grave! 
‘* Whence this secret dread and inward horror 

Of falling into naught? Why shrinks the soul 

Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 

°T is the divinity that stirs within us, 

°T is heaven itself, that points out an hereafter, 

And intimates Eternity to man.”’ 

Thus we dread annihilation. We cling to the idea of 
immortality, or rather i¢ clings to us. As Milton sublimely 
expresses it : 

‘¢ For who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity, 
To perish rather swallowed up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of sense and motion? ”’ 


Yes, man shrinks from the thought of annihilation, and 
however unhappy and unsatisfying his present state, how- 
ever ignorant of revelation he may be, yet dim and shadowy 
visions of a glorious future throng the chambers of his im- 
agination, and fill him with vague and anxious expectations 
of the manifestations of the sons of God, even the glory 
that shall be revealed in the saints. Under a deep and 
painful sense of the evils that encompass them, the moral 
derangement and deprivation, the physical and moral strait- 
ness that oppress them, unsatisfied with the present, even the 
unevangelized do people the wide, unbounded future with 
visions of bliss. Their restless, yearning souls crying out 
for deliverance from bondage, they wait for and expect a 
change, though they know not how or when, from this frail 
state of vanity to a better. So that wherever you find man, 
even where the dark waves of heathenism roll over his sin- 
enthralled soul, he dreads annihilation; for his earnest ex- 
pectation is aroused, and he waits and fondly hopes for a 
change from his present state of disquietude and pain to 
one of superlative pleasure. 

VOL. XIX. 17 
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Again, this same constitutional element of our nature is 
seen in the fact that mankind court immortal renown. 

In a certain part of our land there is a natural bridge, 
and he is reputed to possess the greatest fame who in- 
scribes his name highest on its columns. It is said Wash- 
ington recorded his name higher than any other in his day. 
Travellers who visit this bridge often run immense risk in 
attempts to record their names at a higher point than that 
reached by any before them. This may serve as an illustra- 
tion of the instinctive impulses of man towards perpetuating 
his name in the remembrances of posterity. 

The philosopher, statesman, and poet all form schemes 
by means of which they would change the world from a 
state of pollution, ignorance, and misery, to one of purity, 
light, and happiness, and gain for themselves an immortal 
renown. Each looks forward to a brighter day. 

The philosopher, through his dreamy scheme of diffusing 
general knowledge over the earth, vainly imagines the 
speedy approach of the period when the social and moral 
disorders of the race will be entirely rectified, and virtue 
and happiness universally reign. The statesman fondly 
imagines that his scheme of political economy is fully ade- 
quate to the perfect regulation and government of the body 
politic. The poet is revelling in his day-dreams of rocky 
wastes and barren heaths everywhere turned into Elysian 
fields and Eden gardens; of whole tribes of men turned 
from ignorance and crime into angel bands. And thus it is, 
that wherever we see a restless world, eagerly engaged in 
this and that pursuit, now disappointed in this, now aban- 
doning that, and now following another, ever looking for 
clearer skies and happier days with fond anticipating hope, 
and wonder at the scene, we have only to consider it is but 
the outcropping of those instinctive impulses, those irre- 
pressible anxieties, those yearning expectations and hopes of 
the soul for some great and glorious change in the destiny 
of human affairs; in other words, it is “the earnest expec- 
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tion of the creature waiting for the manifestation of the 
sons of God.” 

Can we fail of being most gratefully and adoringly im- 
pressed with the beautiful adaptation of the Gospel to the 
moral necessities of the human soul? It is at once the 
proof and the glory of the Gospel of Christ, that it is won- 
derfully fitted to meet the constitutional impulses and deep 
yearnings of the human spirit. The grand end of the Gos- 
pel is to recover man from the dominion of sin and Satan 
unto God, to restore him to the love ‘and service of God, for 
which he was originally created. As man was created for 
this love and service in which was his supreme delight, 
those original impulses and tendencies of his nature linked 
with reason and conscience, and ever pointing toward God, 
being ill at ease under the bondage of sin, protest and sigh 
for deliverance, and cry out for the living God. 

There are times—oh! we all know them — when the 
din of business, and the busy hum of men, and the gilded 
cups of pleasure, and the fascinations of the world, are all 
impotent to drown the awful voice that comes up from the 
deep yearnings of our inmost soul, proclaiming all these 


things but vanity and bondage, and crying out for deliver- — 


ance and peace. There are times, when the most vile 
and godless pause, and sigh for a change from this state of 
bondage and death. The very miseries and necessities of 
man’s originally holy and still immortal nature send up 
from the depths of his exiled and sin-enslaved soul a voice 
of wailing and want, above the ceaseless clamors of sinful 
passions; and it must be heard, though it be only to be 
stifled as soon as heard. And this because man was origi- 
nally created for holiness and happiness in the service of God ; 
and though he lost them both by the fall, God ordained 
that his reason and conscience should remain to protest and 
remonstrate and warn and arouse and point upward. 

Hence these constitutional aspirations and impulses of 
our nature, these sighings for deliverance, these innate 
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moral convictions in man’s soul of what he once was, and 
of what he ought to be again, and the encouraging possi- 
bility of yet being so, strengthened into a vague expectancy, 
the world over, by the yet faintly lingering traditionary 
power of the primal promise that the seed of the woman 
should bruise the serpent’s head. That early promise, feed- 
ing the moral elements of man’s nature, and fostering hope, 
has doubtless aided in spreading though the race the earnest 
though vague expectation of a great deliverance from moral 
and spiritual bondage, and a manifestation such as is, 
through grace, the blessed portion of the sons of God. It is 
this that puts a difference between this earth and hell. For 
though a world of great suffering and despondency, it is 
not, like that below, a world of despair. God has merci- 
fully ordained it for great and glorious ends, to keep faintly 
alive human hopefulness, till the fulness of time should 
come, when amid the deep disquietudes and miseries of 
sin’s bondage, the ever unsatisfying nature of the things of 
the world, the undying wants and necessities of the soul, 
gushing up more and more from her inmost depths, the 
great Deliverer should be“ manifested in the flesh” by his 
“ glorious Gospel,” — “ the Desire of all nations,” —to meet 
and answer and satisfy all these earnest expectations, these 
irrepressible longings, these outcrying yearnings of man’s 
fallen yet hopeful nature. 

By sin man lost God and immortal bliss, the only things 
adequate to fill and satisfy the immortal soul. By the 
Gospel of grace he finds again God in Christ, holiness and 
peace. How beautifully adapted the “glorious Gospel of 
the blessed God ” to these deep wants, these felt necessities 
of the human soul! And unless man seize the blessings of 
provided redemption, O how soon the time will come 
when probation will end, the day of salvation be past, and 
death for ever destroy the element of hope in the soul, and 
the spirit with all its ever restless, ever unsatisfied, immortal 
capacities, sink down to woe, a prey to despair, “ having no 
hope and without God”! 
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Let it not be inferred from these deep wants, these con- 
stitutional desires and expectations of the soul, that we are 
arguing hence any measure of holiness in man aside from 
the begettings of the Holy Spirit. We are fully aware we 
are treading a critical pathway of the mind’s workings. 
We are stepping to the very verge of the domain of truth. 
Yet to that verge we do not fear to go, though the space 
between the solid ground of our feet and the fatal abyss of 
error be narrow. But we would speak thoughtfully. 

Let his deep and thorough depravity rather be inferred, 
since by reason of his corrupted heart, and sin-enslaved will, 
he stifles and represses and chains down to earth these up- 
ward-pointing tendencies and impulses of his soul; so that, 
although ever unsatisfied with the pleasures of sense and 
sin, he is yet totally unwilling to abandon them, and secure 
by faith in Jesus’ blood the possession of that heavenly 
fruition for which these inward impulses and expectations 
only show him to have been originally created and adapted. 

But though man be unwilling to come to Christ and have 
life, the glorious truth is never to be lost sight of, that the 
Gospel is perfectly adapted to meet and satisfy the deepest 
wants, and fill the utmost capacities, of the human soul. — 
Have we constitutional appetencies for bliss and perpetual 
being? The Gospel brings life and immortality to light. 
Are we in bondage to sin? Through the mighty power of 
the Gospel, “they may be recovered from the snare of the 
Devil who are taken captive by him at his will.” Turned 
from darkness to light, from the power of Satan unto God, 
the renewed creature shall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption into the glorious “ liberty of the sons of God.” 

Were we originally capacitated for perfect bliss in God? 
And now in our misery and woe do we cry, “ Wretched 
men that we are, who shall deliver us from the body of this 
death?” “Thanks to God, who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ!” “In thy presence is ful- 
ness of joy, at thy right hand there are pleasures for ever- 

a 
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more.” Was the soul endowed with aspirations after 
moral elevation, dignity, and honor? The Gospel bids us 
seek for glory, honor, and immortality. O sinful, restless, 
immortal man! gone from thy God like a planet broken 
loose from its centre, ever more departing, yet struggling, 
and anxiously waiting, and vainly hoping for that thou hast 
not, and dost not with all thy heart seek, even a change 
from bondage to deliverance, — pause for one brief moment, 
and listen to those deep throes of thy soul, while, with 
voices solemn as eternity, they proclaim the moral desola- 
tions and necessities within, which Christ alone can repair 
and meet. And let those restless anxieties, those noble but 
enslaved capabilities, those deep throbbings, those heart- 
yearnings, those earnest expectations, those immortal long- 
ings, find rest, and freedom, and fulness, and fruition in 
being reconciled to God through faith in the everlasting 


Gospel of his grace. 
N. ¢. 





THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


1. Tue word Books, in a newspaper used for a window- 
curtain, once deceived me concerning the position of the 
inverted pages, and it was only by care in attending to 
the print that I was enabled subsequently to detect the 
fallacy of appearance in the inverted word sxooa, as read 
through the semi-transparent paper. Thus are we deceived 
by the actions of men, have I said to myself ;— taking the 
upright for the topsy-turvy, and the wholly wrong for the 
purely plain and right. By looking from the opposite side, 
we judge of a man’s acts as differently from himself (essen- 
tially the best human judge of them, in the common way), 
as we err when reading carelessly with the light upon the 
other side of the page. 
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2. In going along the highway of life we are constantly 
meeting the very objects and experiences, catastrophes with 
which have induced others who preceded us to give us 
notice or warning of them, so that we might be prepared 
to close with them more auspiciously ; yet how frequently 
are we surprised by such encounters! I have been contem- 
plating just now that line of Young, — 


*s All men think all men mortal but themselves.’’ 


Ultimate Common Fate arrives amidst our cares and 
sports in such a variety of guises and disguises, that he is 
ever a stranger, however much we may have been looking 
for him and anticipating his call. 

3. Inactivity begets a disposition for inaction, until we 
are even inclined to stand, like a shivering boy upon a 
dewy morn, sorrowing, suffering, and complaining, when 
we should be in invigorating exercise, either at work or 
at play. “Do your duty manfully, and personal advan- 
tage will result,” says the preacher; but the question comes 
to me, “ Why should we shun any of the helps toward the 
attainment of the heavenly state for which we pray? If 
any one is indisposed to benefit himself with a grateful © 
purpose of obeying heavenly law, let him obey heavenly 
law for the sake of benefiting himself.” 

4. The only secure treasury in this transitory, changing, 
evanishing state, is the invisible and intangible one pertain- 
ing to the spirit and memory; and, of all treasures there 
to be stored up, none are so rich in the delight they con- 
fer, under all circumstances, as the consciousness of self- 
sacrifice for another’s joy or benefit. No kind of accumu- 
lation save this appears to me worthy of being made an 
object of pursuit throughout a human life. The excuse of 
necessity for struggling after daily bread will hardly be 
available, when we have gone on wilfully neglecting to 
provide for the spirit’s need and interest; whereas a genuine 
willingness to serve justly for the attaintment of natural 
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food will scarcely ever fail to be rewarded with some 
measure of that very wealth which alone is either profitable 
in pursuit or enduring in enjoyment. 

5. Every person is bound to honor life, the privilege of 
living. If he wishes for the respect of his fellows, he must 
show that he desires to live among them, and to be of 
some service toward the general enjoyment. We may, by 
too frequently regarding the sombre side of the picture, be 
led to fancy that all our efforts for enjoyment are but 
essays for concealing the worthlessness of our natural es- 
tate ; but why not regard its improved condition, rather than 
the original, if such be the fact? If improvement of the 
earth is our grand human destiny, why not go to work 
cheerfully to accomplish that which is to be attended by 
the sweet satisfaction of knowing that we are co-operating 
with the laws of our being, helping along that which is 
to result in a beatified condition, at least for our succes- 
sors? Every consideration of this subject enforces upon 
us grateful acknowledgments for the gift of life. 

6. In the prosperous execution of all difficult adventures 
we perceive the advantage of regularity and discipline, and 
also the importance of having set forward in the most 
appropriate course, when we undertook the task amidst 
which we are now engaged. In times of trouble we must 
first ascertain our bearings, as the sailors say, the justness 
and permanence of the principles upon which we are act- 
ing, and the accuracy of our adherence thereto; and when 
we are sure these are right, we may endure a little self- 
accusing in regard to the rigor with which we pursue the 
object before us. A little opposition to our course, whether 
from conscience or from comrades whose approbation we 
earnestly desire and esteem, will be subsequently repaid by 
the self-approval that attends a consciousness of having 
triumphed for the sake of truth and right, while the convic- 
tion of responsibility was our sole encouragement amidst 
the trial and conflict in which our whole force was required 


for success. 
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7. Moodiness in those we are familiar with is a modera- 
tor, at least, of our felicity; throwing us back, as it some- 
times does rather abruptly, upon our own powers for the 
maintenance of cheerfulness, and occasionally irritating by 
uncongenial hilarity. Let every mind keep its balance- 
wheel in service, and not suffer its possessor to be made the 
sport of other people’s temperaments or momentary whims. 
Aflflictions are supposed to be adapted to the condition of 
those upon whom they fall, and I must endeavor to improve 
by the little ills which occur in my path. 


W. A. Ke 





THE BIRTHDAY, 


As one who journeys through a land unknown, 
Turns often, on some hill-top, whence to see 

How much before him lies, — how far he’s gone, — 
So is it on this day, dear friend, with thee. 


Thou from the East upon thy way didst start 
In morning freshness, under childhood’s sky ; 

But now thou journeyest with a woman’s heart, 
And over thee Life’s sun has risen high. 


Fades from the East the morning’s rosy splendor, 
And yields to day’s uncolored, steady light ; 

Nor yet canst thou behold the hues so tender, 
That in the West foretell the coming night. 


“O night most welcome of a welcome day, 
Gladly I pass within thy starry walls!” 

So, when the twilight deepens, mayst thou say, 
Nor tremble at the loving voice that calls. 


F. B. S. 
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A SERMON BY REV. J. I. T. COOLIDGE. 


Psatm Ixv, 2: —‘‘O Thou that hearest prayer, unto thee shall all flesh come.” 


Isarau lvii. 15:—* Thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name 
is Holy : I dwell in the high and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and humble 
spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite ones.”’ 


Marttuew vii. 7: — ‘‘ Ask, and it shall be given you.” 


Tues sentences, you will agree with me, are full of sig- 
nificance. They are, likewise, as you know, but a very 
small quotation from a host of similar passages with which 
the Holy Scriptures are full. They are so numerous, that on 
the doctrine they teach no dispute can arise, no shadow of 
doubt can rest. Whatever else may be dark, here there is a 
broad, clear light. And it is further to be observed, that 
a positive relation between the Eternal God and the human 
soul is declared. It is a relation quick with the pulse of 
God’s love and man’s heart, —a relation in which God 
and man stand everlastingly,—a relation of want and 
supply. 

The words which have been quoted involve a duty on 
the side of man, and a promise on the side of God. The 
duty is prayer; his promise is answer to prayer. 

I shall distribute the subject into three heads ;— 1st. The 
relation of man to God, on which prayer rests; 2d. The 
nature of prayer itself; 3d. God’s answer to prayer. 

I, What is the relation of man to God? The answer is 
very plain and indubitable. It is dependence. This is the 
‘most obvious fact we discover concerning man. From the 
first instant he breathes the breath of life, from the very 
moment he lies on his mother’s bosom, or is folded in his 
father’s arms, on through childhood, manhood, age, he is 
a dependent creature. He is nothing in himself. He hangs 
upon that which is not himself. Highest of earth’s crea- 
tures, lord of this lower world, wonderfully fashioned and 
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furnished above all that is around him, marvellously en- 
dowed with powers, whose exercise sometimes startles us 
from admiration almost into veneration, still he never as- 
cends out of the great fact of entire dependence. The 
noblest mind, the largest heart, the most aspiring soul that 
ever dwelt enshrined in the body, never overpassed the 
line which limits the boundary of absolute dependence. 
Man stands majestically in the midst of creation. Mighty 
agencies are at their work about himg He makes them 
his servitors. 'The solemn procession of the hosts of heaven 
moves over his head ; he makes their silent steps mark the 
beat of his hours and minutes, and guide his way over 
pathless wastes. He plays with thunderbolts as if they were 
harmless toys, and handles the red shafts of the tempest 
as if they were of his own forging. He subdues the earth, 
and wrests from great ocean itself its own domain. What 
a wonderful creature man is! Covering with his presence 
but a span of earth, yet with thoughts that stretch wider 
than its circumference, and go up into the infinite heights, 
far away beyond the reach of sense; with a mental grasp 
that nothing earthly can unloose; with a soul that mounts 
above the world, above the heavens, above seats of angels 
and archangels, and rests only when it has touched the 
very throne of God. But in all this, and in all that can be 
said or thought more, where is the point where he has cast 
aside and away his dependence? Where can he say, “ Now 
I am my own, and, by myself, 1am”? Where is the 
point, in all his glory, when, though lord of all other things, 
he can say, “I am lord of myself”? Where is he other 
than that he always was, an utterly dependent creature ? 
That law binds him from the cradle to the grave, become 
what he may become. He may play with thunderbolts, 
but they will strike in spite of him. He may map out 
the stars, but he cannot bind the sweet influences of the 
Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion, or bring forth Maz- 
zaroth in his season. He may work marvellously with 
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that cunning brain of his, and as cunning hand, but, at a 
touch he cannot control, the brain wavers and the hand 
falls palsied to his side. He may gather up into his gar- 
ners the fruits of the earth, but the barns may burn. He 
may hug the treasures of the world in his arms, but they 
may turn worthless in spite of him. He is a dependent 
creature, after all, and to the mockery of his heart is it, if 
he ever suffers himself to forget that solemn fact. God is 
not mocked with impunity. He will have no other God 
beside himself, and sooner or later he shatters the idol of 
abomination, standing where it should not, be that idol 
what it may. 

O man, whoever thou art, thou art a weak, dependent crea- 
ture, though thou standest at the height of human grand- 
eur and power, or though thou art nameless and despised. 
Dependent thou art, and for ever shalt be. Thou restest 
not in thyself. Thy strength is not thine own. Nothing 
thou callest thine own is thine, save as a gift;— not the 
breath thou art taking now, but for it thou art altogether 
dependent, and helpless in thy dependence. And He upon 
whom thou hangest is the Eternal God alone. 

It is upon this indubitable and ever-enduring fact that 
prayer rests for its foundation. It is in this that it finds 
its necessity. Had man no knowledge of this fact, could 
he arrive at no consciousness of it, then, like the vegetable 
or the animal, all dependent equally with himself, he might 
live on without worship. Blindly and ignorantly he might 
go his own way even to the end, without lifting a single 
thought, or reaching up a single aspiration, or uttering more 
than an inarticulate or instinctive cry to that which is above 
himself. But, endowed as he is, with thoughts reaching 
before and after, with a mind to discover, and a heart to 
love, and a soul to aspire to the Eternal God, to see, with 
keener eye than of his body, the arm on which he hangs, 
to know not only his dependence, but the very being on 
whom he depends, it is in his nature to call to that Being, 
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to pray to him, to thank and praise him for ever. This is 
the foundation on which prayer rests. Strike this away, and 
prayer instantly becomes a folly and delusion. 

And so, not theoretically, but practically, it comes to pass. 
Who is the man of prayer? He who feels, through every 
living sense of his nature, that he is a dependent creature, 
that all is of God, his Sustainer and Defender. Who is the 
neglecter of prayer? He who has forgotten this plain fact ; 
who feels sufficient to himself; who says, My own right 
hand hath gotten me the victory; who feels only his own 
skill and wisdom in the guidance and control of his affairs. 
If he forgets his dependence absolutely, he is absolutely 
prayerless. If he forgets it partially, he is but partially a 
man of prayer. If he forgets it fitfully, he is but fitfully a 
man of prayer. 

See how plain this is. Here is one. Everything moves 
pleasantly about him. The day rises, and his evening gath- 
ers, and night darkens upon him, and there is no let or hin- 
derance in all his life. The current flows smoothly and 
silently, winding through valley and green pastures. Pros- 
perity pours its full light around him, no pain in his body, 
no sickness in his home, no bereavement to make his heart 
bleed. But— singular indeed that it should be so! singular 
that the constancy of God’s sparing mercy should lead the 
heart to forgetfulness! — but how true it often is that such a 
man does fail to remember the hand that supplies him, the 
watchful Providence which enfolds him, the Eternal God 
who out of his fulness giveth all things! And so he prays 
not. He feels no call to prayer. He cannot pray. He 
does not understand how to pray. 

But let the change come ; let him wake to behold all in 
ruin about him; let him find himself left stripped and bare; let 
his wise schemes be baffled; let his comforts be removed ; let 
his home grow dark with anxiety ; let him keep the sentinel 
watch through night and day, hoping, fearing, trembling, by 
the side of wife and child, lying in the power of a disease 

VOL. XIX. 18 
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that baffles the physician’s skill ; let this or any of the thou- 
sand reverses and trials of our human lot fall upon him, as 
one day they will upon us all; let the consciousness startle 
him as it wakes in those hours, “ Thou canst do nothing, — 
only the Almighty God”; — and instantly he is on his knees, 
crying, “ O God, hear my prayer!” Self, that miserable 
self, shrivels up into nothing, — God is all in all. “ Will he 
be merciful unto me? Will he listen to my voice, so long 
silent, but which goes not now out of feigned lips ?” 
Dependence — the consciousness of it — is the foundation 
of prayer. It is this everlasting relation in which we stand 
to God, which makes prayer needful as the breath of life. 
Is the man who neglects it in a right relation to his Maker ? 
No matter what else he may be, however great, respectable, 
honorable he may be, however wise and good, however 
moral and high-toned in character; though there is no fault 
to be found with him in domestic, social, business life ; 
though when he dies his fellows may write upon his tomb- 
stone their eulogy ; still, if he restrains prayer before God, 
if night after night, day after day, no voice goes up from his 
heart to Him on whose care he rests each moment, is he in 
right relations with that Holy One? Is he not alienated 
from him? Is there not an evil heart of unbelief in him? 
Does he need other evidence, can he have stronger proof, 
that he has yet to make his peace with God, — that there is a 
bitter thing, sin itself, in him, and, unless it is. taken out 
of the way, he can never see God? Nothing shows more 
clearly the state of the heart than its feeling in relation to 
prayer. The prayerless may know indubitably they are 
not God’s reconciled children. Sin dwells with them and in 
them. There can be no doubt of this. A man can ask no 
evidence clearer of his fitness for heaven, of his portion in 
the everlasting inheritance, than this, — his prayerfulness or 
prayerlessness. If here he seeks not his God, feels it irk- 
some or foolish, is conscious of no need; if here com- 
munion with the blessed Father of spirits is unknown; if 
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here there has been no regard to the call, “ Ask,” —why any- 
where? What is there in a mere exchange of worlds? If 
here there has been no desire to be acquainted with God, 
why should there be, when death has passed over us, and 
the great book is opened which tells the tale of a life of ir- 
reverence, neglect, prayerlessness? The very thought is ban- 
ishment from God’s presence. 

II. But let us pass on to our second point. We have seen 
that the foundation of prayer lies in the fact of dependence, 
and men pray according to the strength of their conscious- 
ness of that fact. But now, what is prayer? There are 
many mistakes here in the answers often given. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to analyze and discriminate with great care. 
Prayer is not the same thing as a good and right feeling even 
towards God. ‘There must be that, but ¢hat is not prayer. 
There must be that, or there will be no prayer; but there 
may be that, and still no prayer. There is no man who has 
not such a feeling at times, at least. It comes upon him 
unawares. But let him not deceive himself. It is not 
prayer, however deep, strong, true it may be. A man goes 
out in the bright and beautiful morning; all nature shines in 
fresh glory; his heart is stirred within him, and he says, as 
he moves on his way, “ God is good.” This is not prayer. 
A man gazes upon the lovely creations of art. He looks, 
till his eyes stream, upon the divine love of the Madonna, 
the sweet penitence of the Magdalen, the wonder of the up- 
lifted Christ. His heart swells with feeling, — and it is a 
holy sensibility, — and he says, “ Surely God is good.” This 
is not prayer. A man thrills with the sublime strains of the 
“ Creation” or the “ Messiah”; the glorious anthems echo 
along every chamber of his soul; or the plaintive sobs of 
penitence, or the gentle notes of the “Come unto me,” or 
the triumphant “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” may set 
his heart all aglow, and he may feel it all down in the very 
centre of being. This is not prayer. Sensitiveness is not 
worship. Sensibility is not devotion; necessary to prayer, 
it is not prayer. 
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Neither is desire prayer, however strong the desire may cf 
Here is a common mistake. It has been said, a man’s deep- 
est wishes are prayers. It is a dangerous error. One may 
wish, ay, ardently and constantly long for that whic he 
has not. It may be a craving which is never appe a 
hunger and thirst never satisfied. It may haunt t 
may rise in the morning with him, and follow him through 
the day, and come to him in the night-watches, and fill 
up the visions when deep sleep has fallen upon him; yet 
he may never pray. He may never lift a voice or stretch a 
hand to heaven. Desire is not prayer, thougk prayer is de- 
sire. Mark how true this is. How often over a man’s heart 
comes the longing to be at home again with his Father in 
heaven! How often does he feel the worthlessness of all 
he has, wanting the one great treasure! What would he 
not give, if only the peace of God might fill his soul with 
its unspeakable blessing! It is God’s Spirit talking with 
him. It is Christ’s love pleading with him. It is a solemn 
season with him. It is the prodigal afar off, thinking of the 
Father’s house. The feeling is intense, the desire is perfect, 
the longing is deep; but nevertheless he moves not. He 
stays where he is,—not a step is taken homeward. And 
why? Because he has not added to the desire the indomi- 
table and rescuing determination, I will arise, and go to my 
Father. That left out, all is but uneasiness; that added, his 
soul is at home. 

Desire is not prayer; it must go on to prayer, it must find 
its satisfaction in prayer. The heart must say, “I will cry 
to God; hear me, O my Father, and grant me my soul’s 
desire!” 

What, then, is prayer? A direct appeal to God; a 
voice from the heart cleaving its way instantly to the 
Eternal throne ; a cry of the child rising to the ear of the 
Father. It is immediate intercourse with the Spirit of God. 
The soul goes apart from shows and shadows, calls home its 
thoughts from all their wanderings, summons its whole at- 
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tention, and speaks unto God. It feels his presence with a 
holy awe and a blessed reliance; it takes that ineffable name 
upon its lips. Bowed in spirit and bowed in body, it waits 
on the Father, and calls to him to hear while it speaks. The 
words may be broken; they may be a very imperfect ex- 
pression of the heart’s deep emotion; they may be but ejac- 
ulations ; but whatever they are, they are breathed into the 
ear of God, that bends to listen. Prayer is feeling expressed 
to God. Prayer is desire, uttered to Him who can fill up 
its greatest measure. The essence of prayer is the soul ad- 
dressing itself directly to God. All things beside may lead 
to prayer, and make it earnest, warm, sincere, importunate ; 
but all fails if the knee bows not and the tongue frames no 
petition. It is petition. It is the reaching out of the hand 
for the needed gift. It is the cry of the soul in its sense of 
dependence and want, in its joy and gratitude, in its peni- 
tence and hope, in its sorrow and its granted peace, to the 
Holy One, in whose hands are all our lives. 

And most needful is it that it be spoken. We must take 
unto ourselves words, and so approach our God. Does 
any one ask, “Why? God knows the heart.” Most surely he 
does; and it is the heart he hears. But words have their 
power on ourselves. They shape to us our own feelings. 
They make them distinct to ourselves. We may fall into 
reverie without them, and be wrapped in holy musing. But 
when we speak, our desires and longings take form and sub- 
stance, and become doubly real to ourselves. We know 
what we have asked for, and our hearts are clearer to our 
own eye. There are times, indeed, when the soul waits in 
silence upon God. It cannot speak. It is with God and 
folded in his Spirit, and is very still; and what a hush is 
that! But those seasons are rather when God is speaking 
to us, than when we are praying. “'The mountain-tops of 
man’s spirit are smoking, but smoking because God has de- 
_ scended upon and touched them.” They are memorable 
epochs in our lives. But, most frequently we need to aid 
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ourselves with outspoken words, as when we cry, “ Search 
us, O God, and try our hearts, and see if there be any evil 
way inus. ‘Try me; my thoughts shall not vary from my 
speech.” Who can say these words without an awe creep- 
ing over his soul, which no mere silent, unshaped thought 
can inspire? We must take unto ourselves words, and so 
come before our God, to whom we call. Is it not too often 
a spiritual indolence that leads us to refrain from actual 
speech in our closet and on our bended knees? Let us 
beware of the temptation. 

III. But I hasten to the third point: God, the answerer 
of prayer. This is his own name,—a God who answers 
prayer. “O Thou who hearest prayer, unto thee shall all 
flesh come.” It is his own blessed promise, “ Call unto 
me, and I will hear thee, and deliver thee.” Itis his own 
sure word, that abideth as the years of his own right hand, 
the word of Him who changes not, nor knows the shadow 
ofaturning. He has pledged his gracious word, He, the 
Holy, the True, the Almighty, the Father. He has written 
it out again and again, with every assurance that man can 
ask or he can give. He has written it in the heart, by the 
instinct which cannot be repressed. He has written it out 
in miracle, which he has wrought for its confirmation. He 
has spoken it by the mouth of his servant Moses, by the 
‘lips of Psalmist and Prophet. Apostle and martyr have 
declared it. Souls of the departed have reiterated it. Jesus 
Christ, the manifestation of the Father in all his mercy and 
tenderness, has said, “ Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in 
my name, he will give it you.” Assurance over and over 
again, out of God’s pity for human weakness! And yet 
there are those who will doubt! If we be believers and not 
infidels, if we have not said in our hearts, “ There is no 
God,” then foremost among our dearest, holiest convictions 
must stand, “ Our God heareth us when we call.” Yes, and 
wherever we call, be it in the closet, at the family altar, by | 
the wayside, in the temple. Yes, swifter than the lightning, 
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the Bible tells us, is God’s answer: “ Before they call I will 
answer, and while they are speaking I will hear.” God 
makes haste to answer. 

And how does God answer? According to his infinite 
wisdom and infinite love, and not according to our poor 
sight. Every true prayer ends with “Thy will be done,” 
and that will is always our eternal welfare, our best good. 
What though we plead for health, and sickness comes? 
Then welcome sickness, for our prayer really meant, Give us 
what is best for us. If it meant not that, it was no prayer, 
but a demand. O, be slow to do this, for it may be the 
withholding of a blessing ! 

But there is delay in the answer. It is true there often is. 
It is well for us there should be. It keeps us near the 
throne. It makes us press up closer and closer to it. It 
makes the blessings, when bestowed, dearer to us, more 
precious, more abounding. Come it will; come at last it 
must, as sure as God is true. Wait his time. Waitin 
love and trust. Cry unto him. He will not be offended at 
the importunity of the call. The holy gift shall come, and 
the answer shall be the fulfilling to the beseeching soul of 
these sublime words: “ Thus saith the High and Lofty One, 
that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy, I dwell in the 
high and holy place; with him also that is of a contrite 
and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to 
revive the heart of the contrite ones.” 

And now do we ask, finally, How shall we pray? Pray 
believingly. Pray, knowing that you have what you ask, 
or better things than you know how to ask for. Pray hear- 
tily, because you know the heart’s call is answered back 
from the heart of the Almighty. Pray for what you want 
at the time you pray. Go not through the forms of prayer. 
Do not mock yourselves with words. Pray as you feel. 
Men pray so, if never before, in hours of anxiety, in hours 
of danger, in hours of suffering. It is wrung from them 
then. In hours of death, when the soul cannot pray for 
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itself, it calls, “O, pray for me!” Once a young man, 
in the moment of death, seized and held my hand, saying, 
in his agony, “ O, pray, pray for me!” I did; for who 
shall limit God’s mercy? But wait not till then to pray 
truly. Pray as you feel, and for what you want, and if you 
feel nothing and want nothing, pray for the feeling and the 
want. Pray for the Holy Spirit, who knows us better than 
we know ourselves, and promises to help our infirmities. 
Pray that the door of the heart, at which the Redeemer 
stands and knocks, may open wide unto him, that he may 
enter in and take up his abode there, ever changing the heart 
of man into a temple of God. Pray, as the Bible is opened, 
that the seals may be unloosed. Pray in the broken utter- 
ances of a contrite spirit. Pray in the flowing strains of a 
child of the adoption, calling, “ Abba, Father! ” 

Here we bring the discussion to a close. The attempt 
has been made to determine the foundation, nature, and 
answer of prayer. It is a great and solemn theme, and of 
vital concern. The appeal is direct to all of every age and 
condition, — to the child resting on the mother’s knee and to 
the old man tottering on the extremest verge of life. For, 
as the hymn truly sings, 


‘* Prayer was appointed to convey 
The blessings God designs to give; 
Long as they live should Christians pray, 
For only while they pray they live. 
And wilt thou still in silence lie, 
When Christ stands waiting for thy prayer? 
My soul, thou hast a Friend on high; 
Arise, and try thine interest there. 


‘**T is prayer supports the soul that ’s weak, 
Though thought be broken, language lame; 
Pray if thou canst, or canst not, speak ; 
But pray with faith in Jesus’ name.” 
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Biography of Elisha Kent Kane, by Wituiam Exper. Childs 
and Peterson.— Enthusiasm for the subject is no disqualification in 
a biographer. It is perfectly consistent with truth, and essential to 
the proper representation of a real life. Injustice is more frequently 
done, probably, by the lack than by the excess of it. In every man, 
who is a man, there is so much more than can be told in words, that 
nature only gets her due by some warmth of admiration in the teller 
of the story. The most conspicuous quality of Dr. Elder’s book is 
spirit. He writes with a passionate appreciation of his hero; and, 
having command of a muscular style, wielded by a direct mind, 
driving ever at the heart of the matter, he makes a volume abound- 
ing in a peculiar vitality of its own, — besides portraying a person 
hardly surpassed, for the amount of vital substance in him, in modern 
times. With the blood of four nationalities mingled in his veins, — 
English, Scotch, Irish, and Dutch, — Dr. Kane illustrates the law 
that the crossing of races begets energy of character. His youth 
was full o° restless fire, not without turbulence. He was a boy that, 
without wise and thorough discipline, would probably have grown up 
into a renegade; and his biographer is a little inclined to sacrifice 
the just principles of education to the genius of the juvenile adven- 
turer. Yet had the biographer been the master or the father, we 
suspect the little rebel of the paternal roof and the school-house 
would have had to smart for the same pranks that are here cele- 
brated as pretty proofs of chivalry. Probably thq strong will, the 
quick blood, and an occasional flogging, were the co-ordinate forces 
that built up that brave manhood. But, very early, the Almighty 
Hand began a discipline with him, more calm and constant and 
searching than any that the best earthly tuition could contrive; and 
it was that which fashioned him into the noble soul he was. Before 
reading his life, we had no conception of the weight that ‘ay on him 
from year to year, in his physical disease, — disease, however, which 
his intellectual and moral vigor never suffered to become disability. 
At eighteen years of age, under a ‘malady that “racked his slight 
frame, to the limit of his strength, with paroxysms of pain and suffo- 
cation,” he learned from his physician th:t he might fall from life, at 
any time, “as suddenly as by a musket-shot.” “This,” Dr. Elder 
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says, “ was the period of a new birth to him. Coasting the Infinite 
so long and so near, it opened its scenery to the eyes of his spirit. 
He walked in its light thenceforth, through his journey, to the end. 
He was let into his own inmost life ; he got hold of his destiny ; and 
he ever after governed himself conformably.” It was at this time 
that his father said to him: “Elisha, if you must die, die in the 
harness,” — and the whole brilliant, brief career of the son was the 
answer to that inspiriting Spartan sentiment. Ever after, in every 
form of adventure and exposure, to the extremities of both hemi- 
spheres, in every climate known on the globe, in the seductions of 
society and the perils of the wilderness, the new power of his being 
was manifest. He lived for science, for truth, for man, but first of 
all for God, — and he lived effectually for them, because he lived rev- 
erently towards Him. 

With the details of that period of Lieutenant Kane’s career follow- 
ing his first response to Lady Franklin’s appeal, the public have been 
made familiar by the “Arctic Explorations.” The almost unparal- 
leled interest they have excited throughout the civilized world will 
direct attention to the volume now before us,—an attention which, 
though the work is not faultless, will be well rewarded. 


Lectures delivered before the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
Exeter Hail, in 1856-57. Robert Carter and Brothers. Sold by 
Gould and Lincoln. — Among the excellent fruits of the modern sys- 
tem of associations of young men for religious improvement, in cities 
and towns, are volumes like this. Any thoughtful person in early 
life, especially if his lot is cast in a great city, will find it well for his 
mind and heart to read, and, to some extent, to re-read, these dis- 
courses. They can hardly fail to quicken his conscience, restrain his 
passions, stimulate his mental powers, foster a love of knowledge, and 
lead his thoughts to God. Indeed, we can hardly think it possible 
that, if one of these addresses were read carefully each Sabbath, all 
the week should not go the better for it, with any clerk, merchant, or 
mechanic in Great Britain or America. The practical tone, the com- 
mon-sense style, the aim to bring Christian doctrine into direct rela- 
tion with every-day business, are, in our day and community, espe- 
cially valuable. Besides, we meet here many original trains of 
thought, and striking pieces of information, serving to render the 
earnest and devout purpose the more attractive. The lectures are 
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divided between clergymen and laymen. There is, of course, consid- 
erable inequality of power and interest. Dr. Cumming brings in 
some of his pious pedantry. But, as a whole, the volume deserves a 
hearty recommendation. 


English Hearts and English Hands. By the Author of “Memorials 
of Captain Hedley Vicars.” Robert Carter and Brothers. —It.appears 
that, while the grounds were in preparation for the great Sydenham 
Crystal Palace, and the building was going up, a few Christian peo- 
ple in the neighborhood took thought for the army of rough laborers 
encamped on the spot, and went among them, in a spirit of gener- 
ous regard, with frankness, delicacy, and earnestness, to instruct, con- 
vert, and save them. The results were. delightful and impressive 
beyond all expectation, at least beyond all that anything but a very 
lively faith would have expected. Leisure hours were profitably 
spent; solid instruction was given ; barbarism was refined ; manners 
were raised and softened ; and many hearts were quickened into spir- 
itual life, regenerated. ‘This book is the record of these gracious, 
apostolic doings, by one who took part in them. The record was 
made in the form of a journal, and has only been so far altered as 
to conceal the name; of living persons. Its object is not so much to 
teach the class which it describes, as to show those in a better con- 
dition what noble elements, what delicacy, generosity, courage, true 
feeling, and rough material of manliness, are found in the breasts of 
common laborers ; and thus to direct Christian concern to their con- 
dition. It is needless to say, that such a work possesses rare inter- 
est, and is calculated to lead philanthropy into new trains of thought. 


Philosophy of Scepticism and Ultraism. By James B. WALKER, 
Author of “The Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation.” N York: 
Derby and Jackson. — Primarily, this series of Letters is designed 
as a critical refutation of the teachings of “ Carlyle, Emerson, and 
Parker,” — students: who differ from each other, however, in their 
philosophy and theology, much more widely than the public seems to 
suppose. The attack here is served mainly upon the gentleman last 
mentioned, and the critic finds fallacies enough to lay open, contra- 
dictions to expose, careless sentences to cut up, and unscriptural tenets 
to disprove, all of which he proceeds to do with the heartiest zest, a 
vigorous style, and a confident tone. In one or two instances he 
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either misapprehends Mr. Parker, or else we misapprehend him. 
In objecting to Mr. Parker’s distinction between the “idea” and the 
“conception” of God, he attacks what seems to us a valid and philo- 
sophical position. Sometimes the author resorts to a rude phraseology, 
and thus injures the effects of his sound reasoning. Mr. Parker’s 
own broad caricatures, and offensive assaults upon what the Christian 
world holds venerable and dear, do not justify any departure from 
taste or dignity in his believing opponents. Secondarily, the work is 
an affirmative statement of the rationale of the chief Evangelical doc- 
trines. This is made with good success; the chapters on the Atone- 
ment and Depravity being the clearest and strongest. In some 
instances the essential incomprehensibility of the subject is not suf- 
ficiently recognized, and the infinite mystery proves too vast for 
logical or literal forms. The discussion of Future Punishment con- 
tains many striking and ingenious points. 


Mr. J. S. Dwight’s Journal of Music continues to be issued from 
21 School Street, Boston, the best authority in musical criticism among 
us, steadily upholding the high standard of composition and perform- 
ance which the accomplished editor, with the conscience and soul of a 
true lover of Beauty, has never consented to lower, — each number 
more than confirming the promise of the title, — “A Paper of Art and 
Literature.” 


PAMPHLETS. 


The following pamphlets are gratefully acknowledged :— A vigorous 
“ Discourse on Prejudice,” by Rev. Dr. Burnap of Baltimore; “The 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Magazine”; a very interesting and 
ingenious “ New Year’s Sermon,” by Rev. Dr. Hedge of Brookline 
Prof. H. B. Smith’s strong plea for “Theological Education at the 
West”; Prof. George P. Fisher’s lucid and scholarly vindication of 
Protestantism against the charge of promoting unbelief; Rev. Dr. 
Bushnell’s vivid exposition of the Material and Moral Resources of 
California; Rev. Lyman Whiting’s affectionate Sermon after the 
death of Rev. Peter Sanborn; an able analysis and account of the 
Financial Revulsion of 1857, by Hon. S. H. Walley ; Reports of the 
“ Maine Insane Hospital,” the “ Lowell Ministry at Large,” and the 
“ Massachusetts Industrial School for Girls.” 
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CROSBY, NICHOLS, & Co.'s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 


Published Quarterly in numbers of about 300 pages each, 
at five dollars a year. 


The National Intelligencer says : — 

“ This long-established Review has been remarkable 
throughout its whole career for the intelligent and dis- 
¢criminating patronage it has afforded to sound literature 
and truthful criticism. Scholarly in its tone, solid in eru- 
dition, and national in circulation, it has appealed to the 
best rather than widest class of readers, and in this way 

perhaps restricted the number of its patrons by the 

literary excellence and conservative sentiment which have 

ly marked its contents ; while embracing as it 

loes among its contributors many among the most emi- 

nent statesmen, savans, and scholars of the country, it 

has achieved a reputation which is hardly less European 
than American.” 

*,* A New Volume commences with the January number. 





New Volume by the late Rev. Dr. Peabody. 
CHRISTIAN DAYS AND THOUGHTS. 


A volume prepared by Rev. Ephraim Peabody during 
his last illness, and particularly adapted to the season. 
16mo. Price, $ 1.00. 





HERE AND HEREAFTER: 
OR, THE TWO ALTARS. 
By ANNA ATHERN, Author of “ Delia Arlington.” 
12mo. Price, $1.00. 
“It is a deservedly lar work, free from the con- 
taminations of most of the novels of the day, and leaving 
» —. Portsmouth 


impressions of the most salutary kind. 
Journal. 





MABEL VAUGHAN, 


The new Tale by the Authoress of “‘ The Lamplighter,” 
almost universally pronounced ‘“‘One of the 
most successful works of fiction ever 
issued in this country.” 


One of our best Critics says : — 

“It is a charming story, to which the character of 

* Rose’ gives the same interest and beauty which little 
‘Gertrude? and the old ‘ Lamplighter’ gave tothe au- 
thor’s first production ; while, considered as a piece of 
m ism, it is more finished and better sus- 

tained. The interest of the story docs not flag, and its 
arran; and execution are far in advance of ‘ The 

ighter.? ?? 





THE AMERICAN ALMANAC 
AND REPOSITORY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 
FOR THE YEAR 1858. 
WQmo. Price, $1.00 in paper, $1.25 bound. 
*,%* This valuable work has now been published nearly 
thirty years, and contains the most important information 


rela! to the government, finances, legislation, public 
i it of the 





, internal improv an 
United States, and of the several States. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO ENGLISH 
PRONUNCIATION, 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
By EDWARD J. STEARNS, A.M. 12mo. Price, 25-cents. 








SCHOOL BOOKS. 

CROSBY, NICHOLS, & Co. publish some of the 
most important SCHOOL Books used in the United 
States, to which they ask the attention of all interested 
in education, Cuaieuee sent on application to the 
Publishers, No. 117 Wasutncton Srrezr, Boston. 





A CARD. 


- 





Boston, Jan. 1, 1858. 
To THE LapiEs:— 


WE beg to call your attention to our Stock of 
Fur Goods, the largest, and best selected, 
that has ever been offered in this City, compris- 
ing as it does every variety, from the choicest 
Russia Sasie, and Rorat Ermine, to the 
most common kinds worn. 

Finding it extremely difficult to raise money at 
present, we have determined to close out our en- 
tire Stock at cost, for cash. 

In furtherance of this object, we have marked 
all our Furs (in figures) at what it has actually 
cost to import and manufacture them; conse- 
quently One Price only will be asked or 
taken. 

Soliciting your patronage, we are, 

Yours, respectfully, 


BENT & BUSH, 
Corner of Court and Washington Street. 


ENGLISH CARPETINGS. 


Now Opening 
TWENTY BALES OF THE BEST DESCRIPTION OF 
ENGLISH CARPETINGS, 
SUCH As 
Rich Brussels and Tapestry Carpets, 
Velvet and Dutch Carpets, 
Stair Carpets, Rugs, 
Mats, &c. 


These Carpets are the last of our Fall Importation, 
and have been selected for the RETAIL TRADE of the 
City, with a view to the furnishing of first-class houses. 
Among them are very late patterns, many of which 
cannot be found in other places.” 

As it is late in the season, prices will be made favorable 
to purchasers. 

<7 Constant attention given to Carpet Upholstery. 


PETTES & LOVEJOY, 
WAREHOUSE, SUMMER STREET, BOsTON, 
Cor. of Washington Street, and next to Trinity Churgh. 


BAaWOVALo 


JAMES TOLMAN, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
Has removed from his old stand, 13 Concness Srzzzr, 
to the more commodious store recently occupied 
by CROSBY, NICHOLS, & Co., 


lll Washington Street, 


midway between Court and School Streets. 
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Emyporters & PManufacturers. 
8S. H. GREGORY & CO. 


Hawe constantly on hand a Choice Assortment of 
FRANC 
PAPBRHANGINGS, 


Imported by them, and Manufactured to their Order. 
ALSO 


AMERICAN PAPER-HANGINGS, 
In Great Variety, 

OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE. 
All of which they offer at 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
On the most Reasonable Terms, at 
Nos. 23 and 25 Court Street, 
(A few doors from Washington Street,) 


8S. H. Grecory. 
C. W. Rosson. i Boston. 


N. B. Papers furnished for Churches at very 
Jow prices. 


WwW. & A. BACON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DEALERS IN DRY GOODS, 





Woollens, Cottons, Prints, &c., 
' BACON'S BLOOK, 
WASHINGTON STREET, 


ROXBURY. 
Avaustus Bacon. 


Wi11aM Bacon, Jr. 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 
THEODORE H. BELL 


Would respectfully inform his friends and the public, that 
he has removed to the New and Spacious Store 
recently erected, one door north from 
his former place of 5 


Directly opposite the Old South Church. 


He takes t pleasure in calling attention to the new 
er Pind elegant Stock of 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 
suited for Ladies, Gentlemen, . 
” "Silas ana Caiuaaen’s wear, of bis oun =e 
facture, and from the best Manufactur- 
ers of this State and New York. 


‘FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. 
Steamer he is receiving full su: of Ladies 
eat Gentismen’s Boots and Shoes of maperet gua and 
les, from all the best PARISIAN MANUFAO- 
ERS, to which he would call particular attention. 
Boots and Shoes made to order, 


ONE PRICE. 
No. 153 Washington Street, Boston, 








Opposite the Old South Church. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER. 
INCORPORATED IN 1844. 


Capital and Accumulation, $250,000. 


Hon. ISAAC DAVIS, President. 

Hon. EMORY WASHBURN, Vice-President. 
C. HARRIS, Esq., Secretary. 

WM. DICKINSON, Esq., Treasurer. 


HIS very successful Company, having accumu- 
lated a large surplus cash-capital, are issuing 
Policies at reduced rates of Premium. Clergymen, 
students, and all others desirous of effecting insur- 
ance on their lives, are invited to examine the sys- 
tem adopted by this Company, before procuring 
policies in others, which may be valueless when 
such policies become claims. Policies issued, with 
permits to reside in Kansas, California, and Foreign 
Countries, — including several of the missionary 
stations, — in healthy localities. Pamphlets con- 
taining all necessary information, Table of Rates, 
last Annual Report, &c., may be obtained on appli- 
cation, by mail or otherwise, to the Agents of the 
Company in most of the principal towns in New 
England; to the Secretary at Worcester; or at the 
Boston Office, No. 29 State Street. 


JAMES D. KENT, Agent. 





Che New Bugland 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Office, 14 State Street, Boston, 


NSURES LIVES on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. Net 

accumulation, exceeding $1,100,000, and increasing, 
for the benefit of Members, present and future. The whole 
safely and advantageously invested. The business con- 
ducted exclusively for the benefit of the persons insured. 
The greatest risk taken ona life, $15,000. Surplus distrib- 
uted among the members every fifth year, from Dec. 1, 
1848; settled by cash, or by addition to policy. The dis- 
tribution of December, 1853, amounted to thirty per cent 
of the premium paid in the last five years. Premiums 
may be paid quarterly or semiannually, when desired, 
and amounts not too small. 

Forms of Application, and Pamphlets of the Company, 
and its Reports, to be had of its Agents, or at the Office of 
the Company, or forwarded by mail, if written for, 
post-paid. 

DIRECTORS, 


Wiuarp Puitures, President; Marsuaun P, Wiper, 
Cuartes P. Curtis, THomas A. Dexter, A. W, 
Tuaxter, Jn., Grorce H. Forcer, Wituam B, 
Rernoips, Cuantes Hussarp, Seweit Tarran, 
Paraicx T. Jackson. 


Jouw Homans, M.D., Consulting Physician. 
BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, Secretary, 
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ORGANIZED. (9S. SE. Vo\\ nconroratep 


BOARD OF OFFICERS FOR 1857. 
-PRESIDENT. 
DANIEL B. HAGAR, West Roxsury. 
VICE PRESIDENTS. 
BENJAMIN GREENLEAF, Braprorp. GEORGE A. WALTON, Lawrence 
¢ C. CHASE, Lowe. SAMUEL W. KING, Lynn. 
0. B. METCALF, Wonczstzr. LORING LOTHROP, 
P. B. STRONG, Seninariap. JOHN WILSON, DepaaM. 
P. G. P. Boston. HENRY WILLIAMS, Jz., Boston. 
THOMAS METCALF, West Roxsvry. J. B. HOLLAND, Monson. 
ADIEL HARVEY, Piymovurs. B. F. TWEED, Somerviiiz. 
RECORDING SECRETARY. CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
A. M. GAY, Caar.estown. JOHN E. HORR, Brooxtivs. 


TREASURER. 
BENJAMIN W. PUTNAM, Boston. 


COUNSELLOBS. 


HAMMOND, Groron. GEORGE ALLEN, Jz., Bostos. 
BLD, Lawns JAMES & BARBELL, New Bro 
A EW FORD 
CHARLES J. CAPEN, Bosron. 
WILLIAM WILLIAM E. SHELDON, East Apimorok 
SAMUEL J. PIKE, 8 SOMERVILLE. 8. 8. WILLSON, CuaR.tstown. 





MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER, 
JOURNAL OF HOME AND SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


BOARD OF EDITORS FOR 1857. 
NSORGE, Dorcuesre:. | HERMANN KRUSI, Worcester. 


CHARLES A 

WM. P. ATKINSON, Broox.inz. 
CORNELIOS 8. CARTEE, Onanuzstown. 
RICHARD EDW. 

CHARLES HAMMOND, Groron. THOMAS SHERWIN 
JOHN KNEELAND, Roxsvry. ADMIRAL P. SPONE, Purnoura: 


A M. GAY, Restpent Eprtor. 
The “ Massachusetts Teacher,” as the offici of the State ’ Association, and the exponent 
and advocate of the rb cheer interes of of thi » possesses Cc ete the support of aS teacher, 
d_ instruction 

ref Sf teething, end and 
Association, and as labor of the 
ety of th who represent the 2 opinions and interests of 
of Directors feel that they may with propriety call 

and active Cy 
in this coun’ (save one), the “ Massachusetts 


ARIEL PARISH, SPRINGFIELD, 
SAMU. 





oat alee a my of one dollar a year, 
to epartment should be addreseod tothe Resident Editor. Sub 
scriptions should be sent to JAMES ROBINSON & CO., No. 119 Wasnivaton Street, Bostor. 
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Sargenu’s School MoutHly. 


A NEW MAGAZINE FOR PUPILS AND TEACHERS, 
SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 


Containing Exercises in Reading and Declamation, Original Articles, 
Educational News, etc. 


EVERY NUMBER BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


EDITED BY EPES SARGENT, 
Author of “ The Standard Speaker,”’ “The Standard Series of Readers,’ etc. 








This work began with the issue for January, 1858. Every number contains thirty-two pages, the size of those of 
Bncper’s Magazine, printed from new long-primer type, on the best paper, with covers, 
and illustrated with finely executed engravings on wood. 


It being found desirable in schools to vary the Reading and Declamation exercises with fresh matter; with the 
most recent specimens of eloquence and products of genius ; with new and original dialogues, 
elocutionary pieces, etc.; and with well-written narratives of the impressive 
events of the day, — it will be the aim of SARGENT’s SCHOOL 
MONTHLY to provide for this want. 


No more attractive and appropriate work for Families exists; as in its fine woodcuts, and 
excellent original contents, it is without a rival. Its prompt and regular publi- 
cation to the end of any subscriptions may be relied on. 


TERMS. 


Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor shall receive SancEent’s Scooot Montuiy 
for one year; or any person sending at one time four dollars for four subscribers shall receive a 


Jifth copy gratis. 
The price of a single copy is ten cents. 





SAMUEL T. CROSBY, 


IMPORTER OF 





mero — Toe 





RICH JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE; 
Silver Tea-Sets, Forks, Spoons, &c. 

Hine Watches, Clocks, and Plated Wares; 
Also, COMMUNION SERVICE, 


AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
69 Washington Street, 


(Three doors from Court Street,) 


BOSTON. 
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GOULD & LINCOLN’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


59 Washington Street, Boston, March 1, 1858. 








A Commentary on the Original Text of the Acts of the 
A ies,.by Horatio B. Hackett, D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature 
Interpretation in the Newton Theological Institution. A New, Revised, and 
Enlarged Edition. 
This most im t 2ad ular work has been thi revised havin 
bins sediety covssetin) an comsldenbiy enlaoged by the intowinclity of chests Deadeet pags 


—— new matter. 

rancis Mason, D.D., a Missionary of the American Baptist Board, and Translator of the New Testa- 
ment into the Karen language, says of this Commentary: —* From it I derived more advantage in the 
final revision of Acts than from all other Notes, Scholia, and Commentaries put together that I ever read. 
It omits nothing which the translator requires, adds nothing which is unnecessary, is full on difficult 
passages, and silent on plain ones.” 


gorge be in Biography and Criticism. By Peter Barnz, Author 
of “ The Christian Life, Social and Individual.” Second Series. 12mo. Cloth, 
$ 1.25. 


Comrzwrs.—1. Charles Kingsley. 2. Lord Macaulay. 8. Sir-Archibald Alison. 4. Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. 5. Plato. 6. Wellington. 7. Napoleon. 8. Characteristics of Christian Civilization. 9. 
Modern University. 10. The Pulpit and the Press. 


(G> New Editions of the First Series of the Essays and of “ The Christian Life” are now ready. . 


| Gathered Lilies ; or, Little Children in Heaven. By A. C. 


Tuompson, Author of “The Better Land,” &. 18mo. Flexible cloth, 25 ets. 
Flexible cloth, gilt, 31 cts. Boards, full gilt, 42 ets. Second Edition. 
“They who read it will find in the few tiny pages exactly the drop of comfort which the case admits.” 
— Christian Register. 
“ Redolent of the fragrance and purity of the sweet flower chosen for its title.” — Salem Gazette. 
Also, by the same Author, Ninth Thousand of 


The Better Land; or, The Believer’s Journey and Fu- 
ture Home. 12mo. Cloth, 85 cts. 


FO hm ome precious memorial, worthy to be read and circulated through all the churches.” — 
* Pull ofe ical truths thrown into the light of vivid and sublime description.” — Puritan Recofder. 
* A series of beautiful sketches descriptive of the way to Heaven.” — Philadelphia Christian Observer. 
“It contains thoughts of exceeding richness and weighty import clothed in beautiful style.” — Michigan 


m Herald. 


Annual of Scientific Discovery, or Year-Book of Facts 
im Science and Art for 1858. Edited by Davm A. Weis, AM. 
With a Poxtrait of Prof. H. D. Rodgers. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. March 10th. 


This is the Ninth Volume of a work which has alread uired a European reputation, and meets 
with an annually increasing sale, both in this country and in Great Britain.’ 


Posthumous Works of Rev. John Harris, D.D., Late Prin- 
cipal of New College, London, Author of “ The Great Teacher,” &«. Edited by 
Partie Suirs, B.A. Volume Second. Sermons anp AppRESsEs. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. Jn March. 


Posthumous Works of Hugh Miller. Vovvme Finst, embracing 
the Cruise of the Betsey ; or a Geological Tour amongst the Hebrides, and other 
Pieces now first collected. This work issues from the press under the authority 
of Mrs. Miller. The American edition, printed from early sheets, will appear 
simultaneously with the Edinburgh edition. 


Wi of uniform size and 
ly and fied of the 7 “Old Red Sandstone, 
“ First ions of England and its People,” and “ The Testimony of the x ‘ 
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. Sargent’s School Monthly. 


The March Number is now Ready. 


Contents. — Siege of Calais. — Pride shall have a Fall (original dialogue). — rieties 
of Speech, No. 3. rela Mage Speech of Caius Gracchus (original). — of 
Kane (original). — The Infant Bridal. — A curious Circumstance.— Not an uncom- 
mon Complaint (original a The Wonderful Cloth (original dialogue). — New 
Facts in regard to the Lion.—To the conte by Epes Sargent. — Brevities, — 
The Leisure Hour. — The Light-House. — Pieces for Declamation, &c. 

Published by EPES SARGENT, 289 Wasuineron Sraeer, Boston. 


Subscriptions also received by L. C. BOWLES, 119 Wasuincron Srreet. 








GOLD AND SILVER AT REDUCED PRICES. 


SAMUEL T. CROSBY, 


69 Washington Street, three doors south from Court Street, Boston, 
WILL SELL HIS STOCK AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH. 
Among the articles comprised in this stock are - 
FINE ENGLISH AND GENEVA WATCHES 


+ From the Manufactories of Charles Frodsham, F. B. Adams and Sons, David 
Taylor, Jules Jurgenson, Patch, Phillepe, & Co., and E. F. Brant. 


Warranted Correct Timekeepers. 


STERLING SILVER WARE. 


Tea-Sets, Pitchers, Waiters, Knives, Forks, Spoons, Fish Knives, Pie 
Knives, Fruit Knives, Maccaroni Servers, and other articles of 
Fancy Silver suitable for ts. 


FINE GOLD JEWELRY 
Set with Diamonds, Pearls, Stone, Cameo, goa! 





and 
Precious Stones. Brooches, Brace 
Sleeve- Studs, &e., ke. 


SHEFFIELD, BIRMINGHAM, AND AMERICAN ‘PLATED WARE. 
Tea-Sets, Waiters, Castors, Forks, Spoons, Card-Receivers, &c., &¢. 
PARIAN STATUETTES. 


. Brangeline and Father, Uncle Tom and Eva, Little Red Riding-Hood, Bust of Flora, 
Adam and Eve, Tragedy and Comedy, &e., &e. 


- ORNAMENTS OF HAIR 


IN GREAT VARIETY OF PATTERNS. 


Brooches, Earrings, Bracelets, Crosses, Chains, Charms, Rings, &¢., &e., 


MADE FROM ANY HAIR, AT SHORT NOTICE. 


“Chains,” 
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